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EXJR.OFE!. 
GREECE. 

REPORTS ON INVESTIGATIONS IN GREECE.— Prof. E. A. Gardner gives 
in the Journ. of Hellenic Studies (1894, vol. xiv, 1) a report on excavations 
in Greece in 1893-4. Under Athens he relates the investigations in 
connection with the Enneakrounos (?) aqueduct ; the building of the 
lobakchoi ; the wine-press, the columns of the Stoa of Eumenes in 
front of the theatre of Dionysos ; the metope from a sepulchral monu- 
ment, etc. Then come the discoveries by the French at Delphi and 
at Delos, by the Germans at the theatres at Magnesia and Tralles, by 
the Americans at the Argive Heraion and at Eretria, by the English 
at Abai, by the Greek Society at Mykenai, Thorikos, Eleusis and Epi- 
dauros, by the French on the island of Gha, in Lake Kopais, etc. 

A report on recent excavations in Greek lands and investigations in 
■Greek archaeology is made by M. Reinach in the Revue Archiologique 
for July-August, 1894. 

ARCH-€OLOGiCAL SOCIETY IN BERLIN. — Reports of meetings of the 
Archaeological Society at Berlin are contained in the Archdohgischer 
Anzeiger, 1894, pp. 72-88. Besides the conduct of business, the discus- 
sion of new books, etc., addresses were delivered as follows : Febbu- 
AEY ; Winnefeld, on Hadrian's villa at Tivoli (cut) ; von Friize on a 
fragment of an alabaster basin from Naukratis (cut), described by 
Arthur Smith, Catalogue of Archaic Greek Sculpture, No. 116 ; WeU, 
on the account given in Aristotle's 'AOtjvaiwv IIoXtTeia of Attic coinage. 
Maech ; Kekule, on the excavations in Magnesia on the Maeander. 
The temple of Artemis Leukophryene, the Agora and neighboring 
buildings have been excavated. An elaborate report is to be prepared ; 
Kern, on the temple of Zeus Sosipolis on the Agora at Magnesia. 
Apbil; R. Heyne, on the Artemision at Magnesia; M. Rubensohn, on 
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the five epigrams in the anthology on the monument of Themistokles 
at Magnesia ; Adler, on the great altar of Zeus at Olympia. May ; 
Dids, on the fragments of hymns to AjjoUon, with musical notes, found 
at Delphi ; Brueckner, on the development of Trojan Ceramics, and on 
an inscription from the architrave of Athena Ilias ; Winter, on a portrait 
head in the Louvre (GaMrie MoUien, No. 3000), probably Mithradates 
VI Eupator ; Pomtow on the hymn to Apollon, saying that the character 
of the letters shows that it is not earlier than 200 b. c. 

The Anzeiger, pp. 122-125, reports the June meeting. Kern spoke 
on Artemis Leukophryene in connexion with an inscription from Mag- 
nesia; Kalkmann on sculptures found at Delphi; Pomtow on inscrip- 
tions from Delphi; Hiller v. Gaertringen on a votive offering of an 
astronomer from Rhodes. 

SACRIFICIAL FOOD. — In the Jahrbuch Arch. Inst. (1894, p. 114-117), 
P. Stengel, in an article entitled 'SirXdyxva, maintains that the liver, 
kidneys, etc., were not merely tasted at sacrifices, but were eaten, 
though chiefly by servants, as the masters preferred the meat. 

GREEK EPONYMOUS MAGISTRATES BEFORE THE ROMAN CONQUEST.— 
In the Studi Storid, 1894, No. 2, A. Pirro studies how there arose in 
the Greek states the custom of assigning a date to public or private, 
to religious or secular, documents by means of an eponym. Its origin 
is extremely obscure and appears, according to the writer, to be an 
imitation of an Oriental custom, as exemplified in Assj'ria as early as 
the tenth century b. c. He compares as analogous institutions the 
kosmetes of Crete and the Spartan ephors, and shows how the epony- 
mous Ephors of Thera, Kyrene and Heraklea were derived from 
Sparta. The writer then studies Corinth and its colony Megara, where 
the eponym originally had the title of Bao-iXeus ; the title being 
changed afterwards to that of Trpyravn, as shown by the Corinthian 
colonies of Anaktorion and Korkyra. The prytanis is also the eponym 
atKolophon,Teos, Pergamon, Gambreos (?), the Lesbian cities, Chios, 
Rhegion. The eponymous magistrate at Athens, the Archon, is too 
well known to require comment. The Archon was also the Eponym 
in Doris, Lokris, Phokis, the Boiotian League, Chios, Nikaia, Andros, 
Keos, Tenos, Delos, Paros, Thasos, Euboia : but in many cases the 
eponym of the league must be distinguished from the eponym of each 
city. At Kyzikos the hipparch is eponym. At Ezio(?), Samos, Naxos, 
Astypalaia, Nisyros, Knidos, the eponym is the demiurge, Srjfuovpyoi, 
At lasos, Mylasa, Aphrodisias, Miletos, Nysa, Priene, Smyrna, the 
a-Tf<ttavrj<f>6po's is the eponym. This fact is probably due to the influence 
of Miletos in Karia. To be noticed here is the strategos, orpaTTjyds, 
the head of the koivov of the Aitolians, Phokaians, Achaians, Epirots,, 
Thessalians. The eponym at Gela was the hierapolos (UpdiroXoi) ; at 
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its colony Agrigentum, and at Segesta and Melita it was the hiero- 
thutes (lipoOvTrjs) ; at Halikarnassos, New-Ilion, Olbia, Tomi, Oropos , 
Mantineia, Tegea, Epidauros, Rhodes, Katana, it was the hiereus 
(Upevs) ; at Argos the hiereia (Upeia) ; at Dim6 in Achaia the theokolos 
(OfOKoXoi), at Syracuse the amphipholos (d/t^tVo\os), in Lykia the 
archi-hiereus (apxiepevs) ; at Eretria the hieropoios (upoirot'os). 

At the close of the article is a table of magistrates arranged in the 
following geographical order : Lykia, Karia, Lydia, Mysia, Bithynia, 
Pontus, Thrace, Thessaly, Epirus, Akarnania, Aitolia, Doris, Lokris, 
Phokis, Boiotia, Attika (ref. to c i g), Megaris, Argolis, Achaia, Arka- 
dia, Sparta (ref. to c i g), Greek islands (Thasos, Lesbos, Chios, 
Samos, Kalymna, Kos, Nisiros, Rhodes, Astypalaia, Andros, Keos, 
Tenos, Delos, Paros, Naxos, Thera, Euboia, Krete, Korkyra, Melita), 
Sicily (Gela, Akragas, Segesta, Tauromenion, Katana, Syracuse), 
Magna Graecia (Rhegion, Heraklea). 

THE GORGONEION AND ITS HISTORY. — In the 'E<^»7ju«pw 'ApxaioXoyiKri, 
1894, pp. 99-112 (pi. 4) A. Th. Philadelpheus publishes The Gorgmeion 
in the Mosaic from the Peiraieua. The Gorgoneion is in the centre of a 
square mosaic, the remainder of which consists of linear patterns, 
triangles, and spirals, with an ivy leaf in each comer. The oriental 
origin and high antiquity of the Gorgoneion are discussed. The word 
is connected with Semitic Golgo (cf. Golgotha, the place of a skull). 
Three classes of Gorgoneia are distinguished. First the primitive, 
hideous apotropaion ; second (in the fifth century b. c.) heads still 
retaining some of the early features, but already beautiful, and last, 
the pathetic type, dating from the Macedonian times. This mosaic 
belongs to the last class, and is doubtless a copy of some painting. 

HERAKLES AND THE HORNED HIND. — At a meeting of the Cambridge 
Philological Society Prof Ridgeway discussed the legend of Herakles 
and the Hind with the golden horns (Pindar, 01. iii. 31). Aristotle 
{Poetics XXV. 5) refers to the blunder made by some poets, who did not 
know that female deer have no horns (ort ^iJXeta e\a<^os Kcpara ovk Ix«)- 
Scholars are right in seeing an allusion to Pindar, who (01. iii. 31), 
speaking of the journey of Herakles to the land of the Hyperboreans 
in search of the golden-horned hind, uses the phrase xp^a-oKepmv ikatjiov 
drjXeiav. On this same journey he reached the " shady sources of the 
Ister " (iii. 13). But Pindar must share the censure with Euripides, 
who, in the chorus of the Hercules Farms, in which he celebrates the 
Labors of Herakles, says (375-6) : 

Tav TC xpvcroKapavov | BopKOV 'iroiKiXovtoTov. 
Moreover, sculptors and engravers are equally to be blamed. For, on 
certain coins of Abdera of the fourth century b. c, we find Artemis 
accompanied by a horned deer, commonly described as a stag (Gard- 
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ner, Types, PL iii. 31). Again, all are familiar with the famous statue 
in the Louvre, commonly known as "Diane k la biche." Here the 
hind is adorned with antlers. Again, there are at least two gems in 
the British Museum (763, 765) which show the goddess accompanied 
by a homed deer. Are all the poets and artists wrong, or does 
Aristotle err in laying down as universal the absence of horns in 
female deer ? The latter seems to be the true solution. In one species 
only of all the cervine genus is the female equipped with antlers. 
The reindeer of Northern Asia and Europe is the exception. Pindar 
makes the Far North the scene of the quest of Herakles ; Euripides 
indicates the same ; and in Roman times there was a popular belief 
that the hero had visited North Germany (" fuisse apud eos [sc. 
Germanos] et Herculem memorant," Tac. Germ. 2). The capture of 
a timid deer would have been a mean task for the slayer of the 
Nemean lion and the Lernean hydra, but the point of the legend lies 
in the difficulty of obtaining so rare a creature as a horned hind. 
Occasionally pieces of reindeer horn have been found among the mul- 
titudinous antlers and bones of other deer in the lake dwellings of 
Switzerland and Bavaria, showing that, about 1200 — 800 b. c, occas- 
ional specimens reached Central Europe. It is affirmed that the 
reindeer was still a lingerer in North Germany in Roman times. If 
Baltic amber reached Mykenai 1400 — 1200 b. c, and Homer had a dim 
notion of a land where the day was very long and the night very short, 
we need not wonder if the early Greeks had heard a rumor of a strange 
kind of deer, the females of which were homed. — Academy, Nov. 17. 

THE ILIAN TABLETS.— In the Jahrbuch Arch. Inst., 1894, pp. 136-165-, 
A. Bruning writes of The Artistic Originals of the Ilian Tablets (39 cuts). 
The reliefs published under the title " Griechische Bilderchroniken," 
by Jahn and Michaelis and other similar reliefs are shown to agree 
accurately with the so-called Ilias Latina. Fifteen scenes of the Ilian 
Tablets are represented upon works of art which are evidently derived 
from great works. The mad Aias may be derived from the Aias of 
Timomachos, and the flight of Aeneas may go back to Arkesilaos. 
These scenes, and perhaps some others, are derived from separate 
works of art, but the greater part of other compositions probably come 
from cycles or series of paintings, such as are known to have existed 
in Rome. 

LATER ATTIC VASE-PAINTING. — In the Jahrbuch Arch. Inst., 1894, pp. 
57-82, A. Milchhofer writes of the later Attic vase-painting (2 cuts). The 
Attic aryballoi are developed from the lekythos. A list of fourteen 
earlier aryballoi and thirty later ones is given. Six of the latter are 
adorned with reliefs. Lesser divisions are connected with the names 
of various artists. The influence of sculpture upon vase-painting is 
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shown to be far less than that of monumental painting. Polygnotos 
probably came to Athens soon after the Persian wars. His influence 
is seen in vase paintings about 470 B. c. The later series (jimgere 
Reihe) of the fine style (schoner Styl) begins soon after 450 b. c. 
The Nike-balustrade is later than many works which have been 
regarded as imitations of it. The invention of many well-known motifs 
belongs to the great painters, not to sculptors. 

THE WRESTLERS IN FLORENCE. — In iYiQjahrbuch Arch. Imt, 1894, pp. 
119-126, B. Graef discusses the Heads of the Florentine group of wrestler». 
The head of the upper wrestler is a modern copy of the head of the 
son of Niobe No. 253 (Diitschke). This head belongs to the lower, i. e., 
the defeated wrestler, while the head now placed on the neck of the 
defeated wrestler belongs to the victor. The original of the group of 
wrestlers appears to have continued the art of the fourth century 
B. c, as it may have existed outside of Attica, free from the influence 
of Lysippos, dependent upon the traditions of the art of Skopas, 
which are, however, not exaggerated, as in Fergamon, but softened by 
faithful observation of nature. 

AMORGOS. — Dr. Tsoundas has just finished his excavations in the 
prehistoric necropolis of the island of Amorgos, and the results are of 
great importance for the study of the Mycenaean and pre-Mycenseaa 
or island age. About twenty tholos tombs were discovered containing 
grave-goods, consisting of terracotta vases, lance-heads, fictile figurines 
and one figurine in marble of very ancient and pre-Hellenic charac- 
ter. It is thought that the age of these various objects is not more 
recent than the beginning of the second millennium b. c. — Athenasum, 
Nov. 24. 

ATHENS. — Enneakrounos and Kallirhoe. — In the 'E<^i;j«.«pis 'Apxaio^oyix^, 
1894, pp. 1-10, W. Dorpfeld writes of Enneakrounos and Kallirhoe. 
In reply to G. Nikolaides ('E^, 'Apx-, 1893, p. 179-186), he maintains 
that Enneakrounos was not in the bed of the Ilissos, but near the 
Agora. In early times a spring on the Pnyx hill was called KalUrhoe, 
but this name is applied by Plato and later writers to the spring in the 
bed of the Ilissos. 

Excavations near the Pnyx and Areiopaqos. — The excavations of the 
past year in the neighborhood of the Pnyx and the Areiopagos, 
though they did not furnish, as Prof Dorpfeld had hoped, absolutely 
convincing proof that the spring Enneakrounos was in this region, 
did prove that the ground in this part of the city is full of ruins and 
antiquities. It showed itself so promising a field for excavations that 
on the recommendation of Dr. Dorpfeld the Greek government has 
expropriated the land. Mr. Grardner says : " It will thus be possible 
to clear it entirely and to remove the earth to a distance, instead 
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of merely turning it over— a necessity which has hitherto cramped 
the work. Excavations are promised here on a large scale . . and it 
can hardly be doubted that when all the region in front of the Akrop- 
olis, and between the Areiopagos and the Pnyx, is laid bare, some of 
the most difficult problems of Athenian topography will find their 
solution, and many ancient buildings or precincts, hitherto known 
only by name, will be identified." 

Restoration of the Parthenon. — The committee of architects and engi- 
neers appointed to examine into the damage done to the Parthenon 
by the earthquake of last spring, had scafi"olding erected in order to 
secure a thorough examination. No great damage was found, but 
certain recommendations were made to ensure stability in view of the 
gradual shifting of some column drums and a slight dislocation of 
the west front. 

Reconstruction of East Pediment of Parthenon. — In the Jahrbuch Arch. 
Inst., 1894, p. 83-87, J. Six publishes (cut) a reconstruction of the 
central group of the Eastern Pediment of the Parthenon. The positions 
and measurements of the figures are regulated by the traces on the 
slabs of the pediment. The reconstruction resembles the group on the 
Madrid puteal, — Zeus seated in the centre, facing the right, behind 
him Hephaistos, before him Athena, with a flying Nike placing a 
wreath upon Athena's head. 

Inscription of the Iobakchoi. — In the Mittheil. Arch. Athen. (1894, pp. 
248-282), S. Wide pubhshes and discusses the Inscription of the Iobak- 
choi, discovered in February, 1894, between the Pnyx and Areiopagos. 
The date of the inscription is probably about the middle of the third 
century a. d. It contains a report of a meeting, followed by the 
statutes of the thiasos of the Iobakchoi, giving rules for admission, 
monthly dues, treatment of misconduct, etc. Officers were the Upeu's, 
avOiepevi, apxi^a^xos, Ta/tias, ypufifxarevi, TrpocSpos, and perhaps ^ovKoXiKOi. 
The servants are called ittttoi. The official name of the thiasos was 
BaKxtiov. At the meetings there were dramatic representations. In 
these the Eleusinian deities appear. This points to a connection 
with the cult of Dionysos iv Aiixvais. 

H ELI AST TABLETS. — In the Mittheil. Arch. Athen. (1894, pp. 203-211), 
S. Bruck writes on the Athenian Hdiast Tablets. Thirty-two of these 
tickets are described and twenty pubhshed in facsimile. Of these, 
ten are here published for the first time. 

MT. ATHOS.— The monks of Mt. Athos have undertaken to produce 
a pictorial work illustrating the history, architecture, art, and social 
life of their unique settlement. All the monasteries have combined 
for this purpose, but the editor and author of the accompanying 
(Greek) text will be the monk George of St. Paul's Monastery, whose 
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intelligence and courtesy are well known to the few privileged travel- 
lers who have visited the Sacred Mount. The book will be published 
at Constantinople. There will be 130 phototypes and some woodcuts, 
with 150 pages of quarto text. The paintings and the architecture 
will be adequately given, and will be of the highest interest. — Athen., 
Nov. 18. 

DAPHNE. — Mosaics. — In the 'Eq!)i7yLwp(s 'ApxatoXoytKi;, 1894, pp. 111- 
122 (PI. 5), G. Millet discusses Mosaics of the Church at Daphnion, and 
publishes one representing the crucifixion. The Saviour is repre- 
sented as a corpse, blood mixed with water flowing from hands, feet 
and side. Below the cross is a skull, above it two angels. At the 
right stands St. John the Evangelist, at the left the Virgin. Other 
representations of the crucifixion are discussed, and the date reached 
for this mosaic is the first year of the xi century. The figures show 
the desire for gracefulness and slenderness which distinguishes the 
work of that time from earlier work. 

DELOS. — Theatre, — We quote the following summary by Prof Gard- 
ner of the results of the excavation of the theatre, by M. Chamonard, 
of the French School : " The plan of the stage buildings is a very 
peculiar one. They consist of a central structure of two or more 
stories, surrounded by a colonnade which supported a platform twelve 
feet high all round ; on the front this was finished in the usual man- 
ner as a proscenium, at the sides and back it was rougher, having 
merely square pillars instead of the usual columns and pinakes. For- 
tunately an inscription has been found relating to this structure, 
which is of the highest importance for the decision of the disputed 
question whether the actors had their place on the top of the prosce- 
nium or in front of it. In the inscription — which was quoted by M. 
HomoUe at an open meeting of the French School — the proscenium 
is identified with the Xoyilov. This finally disposes of the assertion 
that the proscenium in the Greek theatre was not the Xoyeiov. The 
only course open to those who maintain Dr. Dorpfeld's view is to say 
that Xoyeiov does not mean the place from which the actors usually 
spoke ; but considering the use which has shitherto been made of the 
term Xoyeiov in the discussion, such a contention will not be easy to 
establish." 

The theatre was the subject of two addresses at the February meet- 
ing of the French School at Athens, one by M. HomoUe and one by 
Dr. Dorpfeld. M. HomoUe began by referring to the especial inter- 
est of this monument because of its being dated, never having been 
made over and being commented and documented by a series of con- 
temporary inscriptions found at Delos. These texts are to be found 
in the accounts of the hieropi who had charge of all the work carried 
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on in this monument as well as in all the other sacred or public 
buildings. The earliest belong to the time when the construction of 
the theatre was not yet completed ; the others show its history during 
the course of about a hundred years. The following is an indication 
of the references in their chronological order, they being published in 
the Archives de I' Intendance Sacrie h Dehs, to which work references 
are here given : 

1) c. 290 B. c, XI : 2) 282 b. c, xvii: 3) 281 b. c, xviir: 4) 27& 
B. c, XIX (Cf. BvU. Cmr. Hell., xiv, pp. 393, 401) : 5) 276 b. c, xxiii : 
6) 274 B. c, new text : 7) 269 b. c, xxxrv : 8) 250 b. c, xlvii : 9) 246 

B. c, XLViii: 10) 250-240 b. c, l : 11) 180 b. c, lxxxvii: 12) 170 b. 

C, LXXXXV. 

M. HomoUe gives the texts in full in most cases. Prom them he 
concludes that the main structure was completed at the commence- 
ment of the third century, and that its plan is therefore that of the 
Greek theatre of the fourth century. Except for the ill-defined work 
on the periphery (n-eptoiKoSo/tta), all the contracts made by the hieropi 
relate to the decoration, the marble revetment of the steps, etc. The 
work is divided into sections of between 100 and 200 feet, which are 
allotted in greater or lesser number, according to the resources of the 
year. Great activity appears to have reigned between 276 and 246. 
It then ceases, and we may suppose the building to be completed, for 
subsequent expenses relate solely to representations. The texts fur- 
nish a long hst of terms descriptive of the various parts of the thea- 
tre and aid in its ideal reconstruction, and they also help in forming 
an idea of the stage apparatus- 

The ruins are divided, as the inscriptions indicate, into four groups : 
the theatre or cavea, the orchestra, the stage, and the cisterns. 

The orchestra is the essential part : it forms a circle whose circum- 
ference determines the arrangement of the theatre and the site of the 
stage, the first following the half of the circumference itself, the second 
being tangent to the opposite side of the circle. The orchestra is sur- 
rounded by a drain prolonged at its two ends toward the cisterns. 
The theatre follows the circumference of the orchestra as far as its 
diameter, and as far beyond as to form five-eighths of the circle. Its 
construction is in part artificial, and along almost its entire periphery 
it is sustained by marble walls (ircpiotKoSo/xta) of irregular courses. At 
three-fifths of its height it is divided by a passage which surrounds it 
(St'oSos). The upper part (imOearpov) is not concentric to the lower 
(Oiarpov), nor arranged on the same axis ; it is bordered above by a 
chemin de ronde with a hooded parapet. Eight staircases symmetri- 
cally arranged give access to the rows of seats from the orchestra as 
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far as the 8iaCa)/ia, dividing the cavea into six equal wedge-shaped sec- 
tions. Above, the staircases were double in number. 

The stage is a large rectangular hall, without trace of inner divis- 
ions, with three doors in the side facing the theatre and one on the 
opposite side. It is surrounded on all four sides by a portico which 
impinges 3.50 m. on the circle to which the stage is tangent, and fol- 
lows the lines of a square inscribed parallel to the tangent in the cir- 
cle, and whose two opposite angles mark the site of two of the middle 
staircases of the cavea. The portico was decorated with doric semi- 
columns, and was about three m. high. Before it were placed statues 
(Atlantes, Philetairos of Pergamon, Ergeas). The portico turns at the 
sides, so as to form, with the theatre walls, the parados. In the 
spaces between the pillars of the portico decorative panels could be 
slipped. 

This construction is like an immense platform with a hall in the 
centre for massing the actors, for the entrances and exits, and the 
machinery. The upper story and the basement are similarly arranged 
and can be similarly decorated. The first is called the Xoyelov. 

The cisterns are divided into eight compartments. 

M. Homolle closed by saying that the theatre of Delos corresponds 
exactly to the rules laid down by Vitruvius. All the arrangements 
are derived, in fact, fi:om a circle in which four squares are inscribed : 
the circle marked the limit of the theatre and that of the stage 
scaenae frons ; the base of one of the squares indicates the proscenion 
(Jinitio proscaenii) ; to the angles of the four squares correspond the 
ends of the cavea (cornua hemicyclii) and the eight staircases that 
divide it into six cunei. The proscenium or platform (pulpitum) is 
called also Xoyeior, the place where the actors acted, at a height of 10 
to 12 feet. There is the same correctness in the measurements of 
details, such as benches, passages, etc. Vitruvius, therefore, had a 
thorough knowledge of the Greek theatre, and if he was mistaken, 
was so only in the interpretation of the use of each part. 

Prof Dorpfeld then, at M. Homolle's request, explained his system 
regarding the construction of Greek theatres, adding that he found in 
the theatre of Delos a new and striking confirmation of it. Vitru- 
vius, never having seen any Greek theatres, and knowing them only 
by plans or descriptions, thought there was an essential difference 
between them and the Roman, whereas the one is derived directly 
from the other. The actors always stood in the orchestra, in front of 
the proscenium which carried the scenery, but was not also roomy 
enough for the actors. The Aoyetoi' = proscenium was but seldom 
occupied by actors, and only by those who represented the gods, as is 
shown by its later title, dtoXoyeiov. 
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The stage always represented the palace: that of Delos, with its 
continuous portico, answers exactly to this conception : the scenery 
was placed in front and around it, but not on it, because it was itself 
part of the scenery. The actors and the chorus moved in front of the 
portico and not above it, which would be equivalent to placing them, 
so to speak, on the first story of the house. — Bull. Corr. Hellen., 1894, 
pp. 161-68. 

Commercial Quarter and Docks. — The Bulletin de Correspondance Hel- 
lenique (Jan.-July, 1894), gives a short note on the most recent exca- 
vations at Delos. MM. Ardaillon and Couve have begun to clear the 
port and the docks and to study the private houses. The plan is to 
complete the study of the sacred city by that of the commercial quar- 
ter. Its remains are considerable, for Delos was, in the second and 
first centuries b. c, the main emporium of the East Mediterranean, a 
rich and luxurious city. Several chantiers have been opened : (1) 
along the shore, in order to find the line of the wharves, the ends of 
the jetties, to ascertain the arrangement of the basins, and to clear out 
the warehouses ; (2) at the end of the Portico of Philip, where there 
must be a landing-place, the starting-point of the Sacred Way leading 
to the Propylaia ; (3) in the interior, near the sacred lake, with the 
object of completing the excavation of the Schola Romanorum, of the 
agora of the citizens of Beyrouth, and in order to find the sanctuary 
and meeting-place of the Herakleistian Tyrians. 

Already success has been attained near the Portico of Philip, where 
inscriptions and traces of structures have been found. Along the 
wharves, storehouses, streets and squares are coming to light. Several 
houses have been cleared, in which have been found marble columns, 
mosaics, elegant stuccoes, painted decoration. 

DELPHI. — M. HoMOLLE's LAST REPORT. — At the closc of the summer M. 
HomoUe sent a further report to the Ministry of Public Instruction 
on the excavations carried on during the spring, beginning on March 
26. Three " chantiers " were in operation : that of the temple of 
ApoUon ; that of the treasury of the Athenians ; and that of the 
Helleniko. 

Temple of Apollon. — The results of this part of the work have been 
excessively disappointing. Not a fragment of sculpture has been found 
that could belong to gables, frieze or metopes. What had been previ- 
ously so attributed was done erroneously. The only explanation 
is that the Roman emperors, after the time of Pausanias, had the 
sculptures removed, piece by piece, with great care. The end of 
cornice published by Curtius and Pomtow remains unique. Only 
some lion heads that served as gargoyles have been found in frag- 
ments. Fragments of tufa are fairly abundant, but poor considering 
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the size of the monument and the insufficiency of the conclusions to 
be derived from them. There are : (1) drums of columns of two types, 
channelled and not channelled. In several cases they have fallen in 
line so that the restoration of the columns at least will be certain. 
(2) Capitals : only ten, and none intact. They do not recall in any 
way, in thickness of projection, of abacus, or in outline of echinus, the 
types of the sixth century. The lines, so nearly straight as to have 
hardly any bulge, are of a thinness and dryness that would lead one 
to assign a date much later than even the fifth century. Were there 
but a single example one might regard it as a restoration, but all are 
alike, and it is hardly possible to believe in a total reconstruction un- 
mentioned by any author. (3) Triglyphs and metopes. Judging from 
the few remaining pieces, only one of which is whole, these two mem- 
bers were united in one block. That found near the S.W. corner 
bears the trace of a large oblong shield, more than a metre high, re- 
calling the Gallic shield. Pausanias mentions such offerings, but as 
suspended from the epistyles. 

As for the Ionic columns which have been so commonly attributed 
to the temple, they can have nothing to do with it. There is no war- 
rant for confusing the orders in the temple, and these columns are not 
only not of sixth century style, but differ so one from another that it 
seems strange any one could regard them as all belonging to one 
monument. 

The ground-plan of the temple is clear, but it is somewhat difficult 
to reconstitute it with strict precision. Nothing rises above the foun- 
dations, and except two surfaces some fifty metres square at the two 
ends of the temple, all the courses of the walls have been carried off 
below the pavement : not a column is in place, nor even a plaque 
bearing trace of channelling. 

It stood on a three-stepped stylobate, was peripteral in form, with 
six columns on the Iront and very long sides, the number of whose 
columns can hardly yet be determined. No hypothesis will be pro- 
posed until the fourth side of the temple has been entirely cleared, 
for it seems to be the best preserved and may yield some decisive 
indications on the intercolumniations. The temple appears not to 
have had any internal colonnade. It is arranged in harmony with 
its character of temple-oracle, like that of the Didymean ApoUon. 
The pavement is interrupted toward the centre by a wide and deep 
depression, whose length has not yet been fathomed. It is not due to 
any accident, because the sides are regularly stoned up. It is evident 
that here is the adyton. This cavity has not yet been cleared of all 
the objects of which it was full, such as: Archaic inscriptions (offering 
of the dehati by the kafueis after a war ; signature of an Athenian (?) 
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artist Diopeithes) ; Greek and Graeco-Roman inscriptions (dedication 
of Philandridas ; decrees of proxeny, etc.,); fragments of bases of 
statues and small marble monuments; architectural details of tufa 
and marble. 

The passages which MM. Foucart and Pomtow regarded as subter- 
ranean galleries, are everywhere beneath the building. There is no 
proof that they were used at any time as passages. They were, on the 
contrary, only the intervals between the piers connected by walls, 
upon which the entire structure was made to rest : this was their 
only use. 

It is a peculiar anomaly that there was an almost complete lack of 
offerings before the facades and the south side of the temple : none 
were found in place and very few overthrown among the earth. 

It is even difficult to determine the ancient level of the soil. The 
basement of the temple is so crudely built that it was evidently not 
meant to be seen, and yet the polygonal wall is neither high enough 
nor strong enough to have sustained an embankment on a level with 
the temple ; nor would it have borne the thrust of a slope. Besides, 
ancient fragments have been found below the upper line of the wall 
and the subterranean aqueduct opens at the wall level. The best 
solution is to imagine a large narrow square at the level of the top of 
the wall, ending, on the side of the temple, in a line of high steps, 
which both hid the rudeness of construction and served to support 
offerings. 

Sacred Way. — Fortunately, East and North the Sacred Way is pre- 
served almost intact. Last year the excavations were carried as far 
as the altar of Chios, placed on the polygonal wall at the point where 
the road reaches its top, on the very axis of the temple. It seems to 
have been the principal altar. It rose from a high base of blackish 
blue calcareous stone, and was connected with the temple, on whose 
level it was, by a flagging. The Way turns here to the direction 
E-W. and becomes horizontal. The position is magnificent at this turn- 
around, and here the monuments were piled up in profusion against 
the mountain side. Some of the finest were placed here. Here was 
found, in situ, at the very turn, an enormous base with a dedicatory 
inscription by Gelon, son of Deinomenes. The offering was a golden 
tripod and a statue of Nik6, the works of the toreutician Bion the 
Milesian, son of Diodoros. Another base, to the right of this one, 
preserves the close of a dedication . . . [Acii'o/icji'cos aviOeKs . . . heTn-a. 
/tvas. A third, like it, overturned and broken, bore no inscription. 
The three sons of Deinomenes had sent gifts to Delphi and perhaps 
these three bases should be attributed to them, unless it be supposed 
that the offerings of Gelon alone occupied more than one base : (1) the 
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Niks ; (2) the gold tripod whose weight — [sixteen talents and] seven 
minae — would then be mentioned. This dedication is alluded to by 
Diodoros : it was consecrated on the occasion of the victory of Himera, 
the very year of the battle of Salamis. In the base is fastened a gabled 
stile with a bull in relief and with a decree for an inhabitant of the 
city of Kleitor whose heraldic device this animal is ; a dozen other 
steles are inset around about. A marble bench is placed in front, 
whence a good view was obtained of ascending pilgrims, of processions 
entering the temple and of priests sacrificing at the altar. 

The ancient level remains unchanged since the beginning of the fifth 
century, for here were picked up other archaic dedications and a 
number of important sculptures, among which are the following: 
Two horses of natural size of archaic style, whose harness proves that 
ihey were attached to a chariot : precisely in this neighborhood stood 
two famous chariots, both gifts of the Kyrenaeans, that of Ammon 
and that of Battus. Three female figures, dancing, as they hold one 
another's hands, around a column in the form of the stalk of a plant : 
they wear a short and floating garment, and a polos of bulbous form 
and decorated with pointed leaves such as one sees on the head of the 
dancers of Gjolbaschi. This appears to be the base of a tripod. Then 
came : male torso, probably of an athlete ; youthful male torso, wear- 
ing chlamys and leaning on a herm, of the hellenistic period ; firagment 
of a metope representing a woman running, of the same dimensions 
and style as another representing Herakles and a fallen enemy, found 
on the opposite front ; a marble omphalos covered with its woollen 
net; numerous fragments of columns en tige de sUphium, which M. 
Homolle attributes to the Treasury of the Kyrenaeans. 

Back of this point the basement of a small building of the usual 
form and dimensions of the treasuries, is being cleared. Advancing 
westward, from the ex-votos of Gelon toward the temple, a fine ancient 
wall is met, partly built up, partly cut in the rock ; then a high wall 
of small, irregular stones, with niches, traces of stucco and paintings, 
which includes also enormous masses of rock. This runs parallel to 
the temple at a distance of some ten metres : neither its use or length 
have yet been ascertained. 

In front of the west fa5ade the diggers have begun to open up the 
continuation of the Sacred Way, uncovering an enormous circular 
base, some polygonal constructions and the basement of a small Doric 
.structure in tufa. The most interesting discovery here has been a 
deposit of terracottas and bronzes. In direct contact with the yellow 
virgin soil is a blackish and violet stratum very compact and hard, 
with an occasional admixture of ashes and bone, there were found: 
tripods (stems, bowls, handles, ornamental figures), paterae, sauce- 
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pans. With a few exceptions all the terracottas were fragments, and 
belonged to three different styles : the geometric, proto-Corinthian and 
Corinthian, which appeared in three very distinct strata. This collec- 
tion is completed by a very few Mycenaean fragments. The accumu- 
lation is not one due to chance, but shows either the presence of an 
altar or the site of a refuse-heap. 

Among the inscriptions found here are : (1) a Delphic decree, in 
response to a letter of King Seleukos, according to the city of Smyrna 
and the temple of Aphrodite Stratonikis the privilege of the auvXia. 
(2) Fragments of imperial letters. (3) Parts of two slabs with the 
accounts of the sanctuary during the years immediately following the 
peace of 346, under the archonships of Damoxenos and Archon. In 
one of them are valuable historic data regarding the reprisals exercised 
against the Phokidians and their accomplices ; the overthrowing of 
the bases bearing the statues of Philomelos and Onomarchos, excluded 
from the Sanctuary; destruction of horses and statues, doubtless a 
trophy of the Phokidians, for their victory over the Thessalians. It 
contains also information on the architectural works which appear to 
have been carried on in the temple : furnishing and setting up of lion 
heads, of epistyles, triglyphs, and cornices ; work in the TrpoSo/^os and 
the opisthodomos ; also indications of geographical value and othera 
regarding the body of auxiliary help and the current expenses of the 
sacred administration, not to mention a geographical list of proxenoi, 
in great part of the fourth century, completed by later additions, as 
well as the indications of works of construction divided among a half 
dozen contractors, of whom the first is an Athenian named Philo. 

One base bears the signature of Kresilas of Kydonia, of whom no 
work had been known to exist at Delphi. 

The longest and most numerous texts within and immediately 
about the temple are of the Roman period and belong to the series of 
decrees of proxeny or politeia. They refer to men of all nations and 
professions — mainly literary men and philosophers. 

Treasury of the Athenians. — Numerous parts of the treasury have been 
found, proving, contrary to M. Homolle's original opinion, that all 
four sides were decorated in a similar way with sculptures. Of the 
pieces of sculpture found ; (1) Some were fragments of metopes already 
known ; (2) some were metopes completing series already known ; (3) 
finally come metopes forming a new series. The new series is a 
Theseid. (a) Theseus and the Minotaur. A youth in short chiton, 
elegantly vigorous, seizes by the head his buU-headed enemy. Thi» 
composition gives the key for the interpretation of the rest of the 
series in which the same youth appears; (b) Theseus and Athena.. 
The hero, with raised hand, appears to be speaking to the goddess and 
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awaiting her orders; (c) Theseus and Kerbyon; (d) Theseus and 
Periphetes; (e) Theseus and Skiron ; (f) fragment with the pine tree 
of Sinis(?). There seem to be here, therefore, six subjects from the 
legends of Theseus which would just fill the six metopes of one of the 
main facades of the Treasury. 

One of the sides must have been occupied in common by reliefs of 
the Geryon series and the Amazonomachy, supplements to the exploits 
of Herakles and Theseus and suited to accompany them from their 
combination of human and animal figures. The fourth side is adorned 
with a series of single combats which M. HomoUe has thus far been 
unable to identify, either singly or collectively. They would suggest 
scenes from the Gigantomachy were not the gods who took part in 
the defeat of the giants entirely absent. The sculptures found amount 
to thirty, which is the precise number of the metopes. 

Finally, a horse carved in the round should be mentioned, of larger 
size than would suit the metopes, and exactly like one discovered last 
year, but carved inversely. These two formed the upper akroteria of 
the treasury, at the top of the gables, and each was mounted by an 
Amazon, symbol of the legendary victories and the recent triumph of 
the Athenians over the Persians. 

Thus the Treasury of the Athenians is now complete, all its deco- 
ration having been found. Further courses covered with inscriptions 
increase also the epigraphic series. Such are : (1) acts relating to the 
association of the rexvirat; (2) catalogues of Athenians sent to Delphi 
for the celebration of the Pythia (theori, pythiasti, exegeti, phylarchs 
and horsemen, Kosmetes and Ephebes), or having contributed to the 
oflfering of the airapxil.; (3) Delphic decrees conferring proxeny, citi- 
zenship, or the title of ;8ouA.evr»;s on Athenians or foreigners ; (4) new 
musical fragments of which two pieces complete on the right the in- 
scription published in the Bull. Corr. Hell., 1893, p. 608, pi. xxir, and 
a third large fragment of more than twenty verses joins on to fragment 
C (B. C. H., XVII, p. 606, fig. 3) ; all have signs of musical notation. 

A section of the Sacred Way being thus cleared it was found, after 
bending around, immediately in front of the Treasury, to take a right 
angle assuming the direction W — E which it maintains as far as the 
east gate of the enceinte. It is very wide at this point and forms a 
kind of square between four monuments : on the N. that of the Athe- 
nians; on the S. that of the Siphnians; on the W. that of the Boioti- 
ans; on the E. a building still unidentified. Subsidiary roads led 
from this point eastward and westward. The western road leads in a 
few steps, on the same level, to another monument in the form of a 
Treasury, then to a long line of Byzantine walls which appear to be 
established on ancient substructures as sustaining walls. It passed 
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above this wall and, in front of a large base uncovered in 1892, it 
joined the bottom of the great stairway, ending apparently in a second 
gate beyond the turn of the Sacred Way, which it avoided. 

Treamry of the Boiotians. — This treasury, much smaller than that of 
the Athenians, rose on foundations of tufa blocks, which belonged to a 
more ancient structure, apparently of the same origin as the substruc- 
tures of the Treasury of the Sikyonians, if we can judge by the stone- 
cutters' marks. The treasury is built of bluish lime-stone of fine 
quality and in the form of a Doric temple. The identification is 
made certain by the inscriptions carved on the courses ; decrees in 
favor of Boiotians, and especially of Theban personages ; frontier reg- 
ulations between two Boiotian cities. 

There are many names that might be applied to the neighboring 
monuments, but none are localized so as to make identification at all 
certain. If the rock of the Sibyl, the hieron of the Muses and the Gha 
are correctly placed by us near the polygonal wall, then the tufa 
structure overlooking the Treasury of the Athenians might be the 
PovXivrripiov. Other hypotheses would be premature. 

Westward, on both sides of the polygonal wall that marks the end 
of the Sacred Way, have been found houses of late date (Roman and 
Byzantine), with stairs, well, cistern, domestic altar, remains of stucco 
decoration, painted terracottas of far earlier date. A deposit of pot- 
tery and bronzes like that mentioned above was found under similar 
conditions, but less important. 

Between the Treasury of the Athenians and that of the Siphnians, 
a few feet from the wall where was found, last year, the Archaic 
ApoUon by an Argive sculptor, there came to light the torso of another 
statue like it, and of equal dimensions. Here we have the same 
method of marking the line of the ribs and the middle line of the 
stomach by simple lines in the form of a reversed anchor, the hairs of 
the pubs by small incised triangles : same arrangement of hair, bound 
by a fillet, above which it escapes in pufis, as in the archaic statues of 
Krete and Arcadia. The two statues are in reality identical, and thus 
call to mind the ApoUons consecrated by the inhabitants of Lipari 
after their victory over the Tyrrhenians, equal in number to the 
vessels they had captured. 

On the pavement of the Sacred Way lay the top of the base of a 
statue, in the form of a Doric capital with round and strongly curved 
echinus. On the front are carved in very low relief and in severe 
archaic style, two lions devouring a stag. It is a fine specimen of the 
columns often used in the sixth century as supports of ex-votos, as 
shown by the Akropolis excavations, but it is unique in being carved- 
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The epigraphic harvest, though abundant, consists entirely of the 
texts carved in the walls of the treasuries of the Athenians and Boio- 
tians, a base with decrees for the Klazomenians, and stone-cutters' 
marks and proper names in archaic letters on the substructures of the 
Treasury of the Boiotians. 

The Hdleniko. — The exploration of the ground above and below 
the Hdleniko wall, so-called in opposition to the Pelasgikon, because it 
is built in regular courses, involved the uncovering of the Sacred Way 
between the Treasury of the Athenians and the gate of the Temenos. 

At the end of May, in front of the large exedra recognized by Pom- 
tow and now completely cleared, there was found another hemicycle, 
of about the same dimensions, surrounded by a high stone wall built 
in r^ular courses, and raised on a high base, which rises more than 
a metre from the road. A low step surrounds the foot of the wall 
supporting a course of slabs arranged in arcs of circle and bearing 
inscriptions. The names of Abas, Akusios, Lynkeus, Perseus, Her- 
akles, appear, together with that of the artist of the statues, Anti- 
phanes of Argos. It is remarkably peculiar that while this signature 
is inscribed from left to right, all the names of heroes run from right 
to left : it was evidently desired to give a proper air of antiquity to 
the members of the ancient royal house of Argos. This monument 
is the one mentioned by Pausanias in Bk. x, 10, 5, and it gives the 
key to the surrounding topography. 

In front of it was another ofiering of the Argives, similar in compo- 
sition, a group of statues representing the Epigord : this is the exedra 
on the south side of the Way. Next to the Epigoni, descending to- 
ward the gate, there came : (1) the " Seven against Thebes," also dedi- 
cated by the Argives ; (2) the Attic group commemorating the battle 
•of Marathon ; (3) the Dourian horse, also a gift of the Argives. 

Next to the monument of the Argives is a very long structure, anal- 
ogous except for its rectangular form. A wall of conglomerate, in 
regular courses, adossed to the hillside, forms, with two end walls at 
right angles, a three-sided chamber, entirely open toward the Way, 
about 25 m. long. A high base, which appears to have had several 
steps, bordered the Way and partly filled the chamber. One ofi'ering 
only could have occupied so vast a space, and that is the proud tro- 
phy of Lysander, which contained some forty figures arranged in 
several rows at different heights. Its E. end almost touches the boun- 
dary wall, which ascends straight up the mountain slope. Therefore 
the other ofiferings mentioned by Pausanias at the beginning of his 
description of the sanctuary must be placed on the other side of the 
Sacred Way. He says, in fact, that they are opposite the monument- 
of Aigos-Potamos. This arrangement is also in harmony with the 
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discovery by Pomtow, on the south side, of the dedication of the 
Tegeans. As for the base of the bull of the Korkyreans, the work of 
Theopropos of Aigina, it was found some hundred metres from its 
place, opposite the altar of Chios. 

Having reconstituted the Sacred Way from the Argive offerings to 
the gate of the Sanctuary, let us pass from the same point to the 
Treasury of the Athenians. 

On the left is a large empty space where there remains only an 
angle of a wall : here the destruction was complete. On the right a 
small square chamber of similar construction to the Argive hemi- 
cycle ; then another, half destroyed, between two niches, and a large 
polygonal sustaining wall. Here must have stood the monument 
commemorating the victory of the Tarentines over the Messapians, of 
which a large inscriptipn in letters 10 cm. high, AEKATAN, is perhaps 
a remnant. 

Treasury of the Sikyonians. — In front of the sustaining wall, and con- 
siderably below the level of the route, are the tufa foundations of a 
structure in the form of a temple in antis, or a treasure house. The 
substructures, which rest at a great depth on the original soil, are com- 
posed of architectural fragments re-employed — architraves, doric 
columns, and the remains of a circular monument. The coursing 
signs that have been noted on several pieces are similar to those on 
the treasury of the Boiotians. On the courses of this monument, in- 
side and about, were gathered tufa metopes, works of the vi century 
representing: (1) The Dioskouroi and Idas bringing back from Mes- 
senia the oxen they had captured, and which were to be a fatal cause 
of dissension for them. The names are painted in black beside the 
figures ; (2) A wild boar ; perhaps part of a subject (Caledonian 
hunt ?) from their legend ; (3) Two horsemen in front view, and behind 
them a vessel carrying warriors with shields ; in the centre two figures 
standing, playing on the kithara. The two names effaced except end 
of one, 0A5. The horsemen are probably the Dioskouroi, and the 
subject from the legend of the Argonauts, in which they took part ; 
(4) A ram, who appears to have been represented as carrying a figure, 
doubtless Hell6; this also belongs to the Argonaut series; (5) The 
rape of Europa. 

The painted inscriptions do not have the characteristic signs of the 
Sikyonian alphabet (X = E) ; the subjects are not from legends 
properly Sikyonian; the metopes, also, seem rather large for the 
monument. Still their good state of preservation and the conditions 
of their discovery make it out of the question that they could have 
been employed as material of construction. The tufa capitals found 
have the severe and somewhat rude beauty of the vi century, and 
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they also bear no trace of having been utilized as material in a later 
monument. Notwithstanding difficulties alluded to above, it seems 
certain that the monument was of tufa, belonged to the vi century, 
was decorated with sculptured metopes, and was erected by the Siky- 
onians. The monument which it succeeded could not have been 
much earlier in date, and has doubtless been overturned by some 
catastrophe. The sculptures, cut in a tufa of remarkable fineness, are 
entirely painted ; the colors remaining are red, and brown, or black. 
The attitudes, types, stiffness of garments, the designs that adorn 
them, all recall the paintings on black-figured vases, as do also the 
inscriptions that accompany the figures. There is no color on the 
background. 

Treasury of the Siphnians. — A few steps further west there rises, like 
a bastion, a high square structure which leans at one end against the 
Helleniko wall and, at the other, on the Sacred Way, dominating both. 
The lower courses, which are not finished off, were marked by the 
rising ground and by steps made along the Sacred Way. To the west 
a platform, sustained by a polygonal wall, formed a small square con- 
nected with the Way by steps. 

On the species of tower rested a structure in the form of a prostyle 
temple, with its fa§ade turned to the west, the only accessible side. 
This also is a Treasure-house and here Pausanias places the Treasur};- 
■of the Siphnians. This identification is justified by the remark of 
Herodotos (iii, 57) that the treasury of the Siphnians was among the 
handsomest and richest in Delphi. Now, not only is its position re- 
markably fine, at the first turn of the Sacred Way, on the corner of a 
large square, magnificently decorated, at the summit of the enclosing 
wall, but furthermore, the remains of decorative sculpture — such as 
the architectural ornaments and the sculptured frieze, show that this 
monument was erected at a great expense and great search after per- 
fection. I know of no architectural motives that surpass these in 
gracefulness and firmness of design, in felicitous composition, in clear- 
cut and elegant execution. Such are the oves, pearl ornaments, and 
agees that crown the epistyles and friezes, the bands of alternating 
palmettes and lotuses that frame the door and decorate the ycto-a. It 
is the very perfection of archaism at its close. Fragments of this 
decoration have been gathered up all around the sanctuary, but as 
complete pieces have been found only around the Treasury of Siph- 
nians, along the four sides, and that the corner pieces lay at the 
corners, as they had fallen, there can be no doubt about their identity. 

At the time of the discovery of the first pieces of the sculptured 
frieze, consisting then only of processions of chariots and horsemen 
and a group of three goddesses, it seemed as if the sculptures might 
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belong to the main temple. This view was quickly made untenable 
by farther discoveries showing a combat of heroes, a gigantomachy, 
mythological or heroic scenes with gods and goddesses — a far greater 
variety of subjects, in short, than appears on the Vatican bas-relief 
which refers to the temple-sculptures. Beside, the relation of the 
sculptures to the Treasury of the Siphnians became more evident, the 
more were discovered. The identification was completed by the dis- 
covery of a gable which, notwithstanding certain differences of hand- 
ling, was of the same date as the frieze and agreed in length with the 
fagade of the treasury. The dimensions of the treasury are : North 
and south sides, 8.90 m. ; east and west sides, 6.35 m. The sculptures 
found are the following : 

South Side: (1) Scene of rape; bearded man with woman in his 
arms gets into chariot; (2) head of woman (fragment) ; (3) horseman 
mounted and holding another horse; must have been preceded and 
followed by others; (4) quadriga, found before, and published by 
Conze and Michaelis ; (5) horseman, similar to No. 3, on angle piece, 
around corner of which is a group of divinities ; (6) female head, 
already known and published in Annali (1861, tav. d'agg. E.) All these 
pieces have remarkable unity of style. The figures on return angle of 
No. 5 are evidently by another hand, but same hand is seen on west 
side. 

West Side : (1) Woman descending from quadriga, a complete slab ; 
(2) Athena, winged, and with aegis, mounts chariot drawn by four 
winged horses which are held by Hermes, while to the right a figure 
advances behind the goddess. This slab is a complete corner piece 
(N. W. corner) and on the return of the angle are warriors fighting 
who differ entirely in style from those on W. side and are similar to 
those on E. side. 

North Side : (1) N. W. corner slab : two warriors with corslet over a 
short chiton, wearing the Corinthian helmet, covering themselves with 
a round buckler, fight over the body of a third warrior whom one at- 
tacks and the other defends. A fourth figure turns to the left toward 
an enemy who was figured on another slab. (2) Upper fragment of a 
slab with a warrior fighting an enemy to the right while behind him 
is a quadriga of which there remain part of the horses, at full gallop, 
and the driver, who turns around to reach an enemy. This enemy is 
represented on the following slab. No. 3, and next to him on this slab 
are two warriors, one with lance and the other with a rock opposed to 
Hephaistos ; and further on two more warriors, one with bare head 
wielding a lance and the other casting a rock at the head of a warrior, 
doubtless another god, at whose feet already lies one vanquished 
enemy. The following scene is partly on this and partly on the next 
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slab. (4) Two combatants, one kneeling, the other standing, fight 
Athena. This group is of remarkable beauty ; the goddess, shield to 
shield, appears to cast down her enemies without effort, as she calmly 
advances, and her calm attitude is in striking contrast to the power- 
less efforts and contortions of her adversary. Here we certainly have 
the combat between Athena and the giant Enkeladas. Near her is 
Hera, who by a movement superbly violent has just cast back her 
enemy and pierces him with her lance, through his buckler. Zeus, 
who came after the goddesses, must have been represented standing in 
his chariot, though both are wanting, though the two usual adversa- 
ries, the one with the lance and the other with the rock, still remain. 

(5) This complete slab reproduces two scenes and part of a third, (a) 
Three warriors advance against Apollon and Artemis who are both 
drawing their bows and against Dionysos, who is armed with a sword. 
A fourth enemy lies on the ground, (b) A goddess, doubtless Kybele, 
on a chariot drawn by two lions, robed in a long chiton and wearing 
as mantle a wild beast's skin, goes, with Herakles, against two ene- 
mies. The hero has the lion's skin wound around his neck and 
extended over his right arm as a buckler. He is about to shoot at a 
warrior who threatens him with his lance ; the second giant is being 
devoured by the lions, (c) Two warriors, armed with lances, march 
to left against an adversary who may be represented on the next slab. 

(6) Corner slab, whose long side forms part of the east frieze. It con- 
tains three figures : a man with long hair and pointed beard, robed in 
a short chiton, follows attentively, with head bent forward, the inci- 
dents of the fight, while one hand is extended open over a large pithos 
and the other closes a collapsed leather sack. Two women are with 
him who wear a long chiton flattened in apoptygma. The man ap- 
pears to be Aiolos who chains and unchains the winds at will. 

East Side : ,(1) N.E. corner. Around the body of a dead warrior 
four heroes are fighting for his body and arms : on either side is a 
four-horse chariot driven by the ■fivioxo's, ready to carry the spoil or 
the defeated one. At the horse's head is a servant. (2) A group of 
three goddesses seated on stools, talking and observing with curiosity 
some scene, one touching her neighbor under the chin. The two on 
the right look toward the left, while the third, Athena, turns toward 
them to speak. (3) This third slab, at the S.E. comer, continues the 
assembly of the gods. After a figure of which there remain but the 
feet and the seat, comes a majestic god on a high-backed throne, with 
arms supported by a group of a nymph and satyr. This is Zeus. 
After him, on seats with straight legs, come Apollon, Artemis, Aphro- 
dite, and, on a camp-stool. Ares in his warHke apparel. Zeus looks to 
the right towards Athena, and the figure on his left, doubtless Hera, 
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places her hand on his knee. Apollon, Aphrodite and Artemis form 
a close group in animated conversation and touch each other with the 
hand. Ares is indifferent and apart. 

Gable: Before this east front were found three pieces of a gable 
which seemed at first far inferior to the sculptures just described, 
dryer, harder, and, in particular, more awkward. But its defects are 
especially due to the difficulties of sculpture in the round and to the 
restrictions of the triangular space. There are sufficient common 
characteristics to attribute it to the same monument : the differences 
are no greater than between the two halves of the friezes, and nothing 
can be more interesting than these variations of processes and style 
in contemporary and contiguous sculptures. The subjects also are 
related. The measurements agree with the size of the treasury. The 
sculptures represent the dispute for the tripod between Herakles and 
Apollon. Athena stands in the centre, seeking to appease them. 
Leto, behind her son, attempts to draw him away. Two female 
figures on the left, and a woman and a warrior on the right, are walk- 
ing toward the ends of the gable, turning their backs on the principal 
figures. The figures both on the right and left are preceded by two 
prancing horses, before which, on the left, are two figures in bad pres- 
ervation, one kneeling and the other reclining, for which there are no 
corresponding figures on the right. 

A remarkable peculiarity of this gable is that the lower part of the 
figures is in relief, while the torsi rise in the round from the tympa- 
num, which is deeply cut away. It is a tentative intermediary stage 
between the gable in relief (e. g., Herakles and Hydra on Akropolis) 
and that with free figures. The proportions are in general heavy, the 
forms short and thick, the outlines dry and angular, the relief flat and 
hardly modelled even in the parts in the round ; the muscularity is 
summary and exaggerated, the attitudes constrained. The composi- 
tion, well conceived in the centre, then becomes disjointed, and the 
diminution in size of the figures, the further they are from the centre, 
is quite childish. Still, every one of these defects is to be found, in a 
modified form, in the frieze, even in the part most advanced in style, 
and common traits show artists belonging to the same school more or 
less belated in archaism. There is resemblance in types, costumes, 
heavy proportions and excessive muscular development. It will easily 
be seen that this is not an Attic work. Rather is it connected with 
the archaic sculptures of Asia Minor and the islands, or with those of 
Southern Italy and Sicily, being derived from an lonio-insular or a 
Peloponnesian school. 

Only one of the subjects of the frieze can be interpreted with cer- 
tainty, the Gigantomachy on the north side, which is also the best pre- 
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served and most complete part, being about 8 m. long. On the easi 
side the Assembly of the Gods appears to be divided into those for 
and those against the Trojans, and the combat they are watching is 
probably that around the body of Patroklos. On the west the subject 
is obscure and the missing parts are many. It would seem that the 
two goddesses with their chariots stood symmetrically one at each 
end. One of the two scenes, with the winged Athena returning to 
Olympos, may represent the apotheosis of Herakles. 

There are abundant traces of painting on the backgrounds (blue), 
the hair (red), the details of the costume (red body color, red-blue 
borders, designs), the arms (blue-green helmets with red border), 
chariots, horses, lions (red, blue and green). The colors wiU soon dis- 
appear, but they were noted most minutely immediately after the 
sculptures were unearthed. Also to be remarked are affixed metal 
pieces (blades, arrows, etc.). The resemblance to the most careful of 
the black-figured and red-figured vases of the severe style is most 
striking. 

These sculptures are certainly unique. They date between the last 
years of the sixth and the first years of the v century. Henceforth 
the history of sculpture cannot be written nor the schools of the vi 
century studied without this frieze. 

The caryatidae already noticed (see Journal, 1894, No. 2, p. 301) 
•are of the same period, and were found on the same site, but though 
it is possible it is hardly probable that they belong to the same monu- 
ment. 

We will here add to Mr. HomoUe's report the judgment of Mr. 
Gardner in the last issue of the Journal of Hellenic Studies (xiv, 1, p. 
228): "The subjects of these [friezes] seem to be a group of seated 
gods, a gigantomachy, and a Homeric battle. They show a vigor and 
naivete of detail, a freshness of conception, and a delicacy of execu- 
tion such as can find no parallel elsewhere, except, as M. HomoUe has 
pointed out, in Attic vases of about 500 B. c. To this period they 
must be assigned, and to Attic art, as is proved by the similar style 
of the treasury of the Athenians ; in a dedication of the Siphnians 
this is probable enough. The color, here also, is brilliantly though 
only partially preserved. The group of seated divinities reminds one 
of the east frieze of the Parthenon; and although it of course falls 
short of the dignity and perfection of the Phidian work, it has a grace 
and charm of its own. And in the gigantomachy there are scenes, 
one particularly of a goddess in her car drawn by lions who tear a 
giant that opposes her, which seems almost to anticipate the boldness 
and originality of Pergamene art. All the decorative details of this 
building, the carved mouldings, cornices, etc., are cut with a depth 
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clearness and delicacy that can be matched nowhere, except perhaps 
in the Erechtheion. It is simply a revelation of what decorative 
carving can attain to. 

A supplementary chantier was opened in June-July in the space 
comprised between houses 138 and 169, outside the sanctuary, which 
seemed to be free of ruins, and thus suitable as the site for the Museum 
structure to be erected. Here was found a Graeco-Roman tomb, dug 
in the ground, walled-up, with a staircase, two vaulted chambers of 
good construction and several sarcophagi. It had long ago been 
pillaged. 

The excavations have brought to light a very complicated series of 
structures resembling dwelling houses, a large aqueduct, wells and a 
number of tombs cut in the yellow earth which is easy to work but 
liable to crumble. There were gathered up, near the aqueduct, a 
charming bronze statue, much oxydised, in the Doryphoros type, and 
a beautifully preserved archaic bronze Apollon, 40 cm. high, of excel- 
lent style. From the wells came numerous fragments of pottery and 
bronzes : from the tombs, which were nearly all empty, a red-figured 
vase of the iv cent, a lot of forty Mycensean vases, almost all of 
Furtwangler's form 60. They are glazed, decorated with parallel 
lines and geometric ornaments ; the finest has two octopi superbly 
drawn, accompanied by geometric ornaments. By their side was a 
broken sword, a dagger and a fibula of a type represented thus far by 
but a single specimen. 

At the time when the report was being closed there had just been 
discovered at the temple chantier a Eoman head in perfect preserva- 
tion and excellent style, a bronze figurine, and a large marble statue 
of Antinous, lacking only the arms, of exquisitely refined finicalness 
of execution and with surface intact. 

Work was to be continued up to the winter. M. HomoUe is 
assisted by M. Convert, who has charge of the technical work ; by M. 
Bourguet for epigraphy ; by M. Perdrizet for figured monuments, and 
by M. Tournaire for architectural drawings and notes. — Bull. Oorr, 
Hdl, 1894, pp. 175-196; Chron. des Arts, 1894, Nos. 28, 29; Berl. 
phil. Wock, 1894, No. 40; etc. 

Latest News. — During the excavations of the last few weeks several 
new statues have been found. One represents a woman, and is of an 
ancient style of art, but very well preserved. Another in fragments, 
without head and legs, represents a man of heroic size, and is of the 
Alexandrine period. It is intended by the Greek government to 
establish a separate museum at Delphi for the objects discovered 
there. — Athenssum, Sept. 8. 
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A Chian Delegate. — In the Mittheil. Inst. Athen. (1894, pp. 194-202), 

A. Nikitsky writes of Chios in the Delphic Amphiktyony. He supports- 
the opinion of Theodor SokolofF, that the word Chios in the lists in 
decrees of the Delphic amphiktyony is not the name of a person, but 
means Chian, showing that Chios sent a delegate. 

ELEUSIS.— In the Mittheil. Arch. Inst. (1894, pp. 162-193, pi. vii), D. 
Philios publishes nine Inscriptions from Eleusis. No. 1 gives directions 
for building a foot-bridge of stone across the 'Peirw tov irapk toS 'Aortcus, 
the pond nearest Athens on the way to Eleusis. The characters are 
those in use before Eukleides. Above the inscription is a relief repre- 
senting Athena shaking hands with a male figure (the Demos of the 
Eleusinians), Demeter and Kore. No. 2 is a fragment of a letter from 
some great Roman (possibly Hadrian) to the yeVos of the Eumolpidie. 
No. 3, in letters of the time after Eukleides, is inscribed on a base 
once no doubt belonging to a choragic monument. It reads : 
rjvo^ts Ti/io[KA.£]o[s 'A]i/a^av8pi8i;s. Tty«.a[yopo 

XOp'qyovTi'i KWfj.iaiSoi'i hriKiov. 
ApicTTO(f>a.vr)'S cfSJiSatrKtv. 

ErepavLKr) rpayuiiSoii. 
2o<^o»cX^S i8lSacrKev. 
No. 4 is a part of a decree in honor of Sosikrates, son of Miltiades 
of Sphettos. The archon is Philinos, hitherto unknown, the date near 
the end of the third century b. c. No. 5 is part of a series of builders' 
contracts. A ditch is to be dug and a foundation wall to be laid in it, 
upon this columns are to be placed. The archon is Diotimos, 286- 

B. 0. No. 6 contains directions for parts of columns belonging, appa- 
rently, to the stoa of Philo. It begins : ®eoi. Ets to Upov "EXeucrrvoSe 

TOIS (T(f>OvSv\oii tS>V KLOVWV TOV IIpOOTCOtOU €tS TOUS dpfJiOVi IToKoVi WO^CTOl KoX 

€/niro\io x«^«a. Poloi may be pegs and empolia clamps. No. 7 is a 
fragmentary dedication to Demeter and Kore. It is inscribed on a 
small column upon which the real offering stood. The inscription: 
reads irom right to left, but a few letters are reversed. No. 8 is a 
small fragment of an account. No. 9 is a new publication with addi- 
tional fragments of 'Apx. 'E<t>., 1888, p. 49=CIA. iv, 225. 

EPIDAUROS. — Sculptures. — In the Mittheil. Arch. Athen. (1894, pp. 
157-162, pi. vi) F. Winter writes of The Sculptures of Epidauros. Timo- 
theos, the chief artist of the sculptures of the temple of Asklepios, was 
a contemporary of Skopas, and probably the teacher of Leochares, as 
Skopas was of Bryaxis. The Leda in the Capitoline Museum is com- 
pared with a Nereid from Epidauros, and the original is claimed as a 
work of Timotheos. The Ganymedes of Leochares was probably in- 
spired by the Leda. 

Inscriptions. — In the *E^i;/i£p«, ApXaioXioyK'^ (1894, pp. 15-24), P. Kav- 
vadias publishes twenty-two Inscriptions from E^dauros. These are 
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all short, consisting for the most part of dedications expressed in the 
briefest way. 

Statue of Asklepios. — In the TBi^ij/itpls 'ApxaioXoyiKTJ (1894, pp. 11-14, 
pi. i) P. Kavvadias publishes and discusses Reliefs Representing the 
Chryselephantine Statue of Asklepios in Epidauros. One relief is that 
published, 'E<^. 'Ap^. 1885, p. 48, Brunn, Denhm. d. gr. u. rom. Skulptur, 
pi. 3. The other is very like it, though less well preserved. It was 
found in Epidauros in 1886. The throne is more elaborate, having an 
arm ending in a sphinx. The god wore a wreath, and his feet are not 
crossed. In some particulars this relief is more like the statue by 
Thrasymedes than is the other, in some particulars less like it. 

ERETRIA. — Head by Euphronios. — In the 'Etjyqixfph 'ApxatoXoyt/cij (1894, 
pp. 121-128, pi. 6), P. Hartwig pubUshes and discusses a Head of a 
Negro with the Inscription Ae'aypos koXos. The head is a vase from 
Eretria, the mouth of the vase being added on top of the negro 
head. The head is made by pressing the clay with the iingers into a 
mould consisting of two parts. The color is brownish-black, certain 
parts showing the red of the clay. The inscription is scratched on the 
lip of the vase. The name Leagros is found on vases of the end of the 
sixth and beginning of the fifth century, signed by Euphronios and 
others. It may be that this most lifelike head is the work of 
Euphronios. 

A Lekythos. — In the 'E<^i7/x«pis 'ApxatoXoyiK^ (1894, pp. 63-68, pi. 2), 
B. Staes publishes an Eretrian Lekythos. The painting on this vase 
differs from the usual types, which are enumerated. The painting 
encircles the whole vase. A stele is represented, and beside it a tomb. 
Before the stele stands a female figure, by the tomb sits a youth with 
green chlamys lying across his knee. A female figure approaches the 
stele bearing a tray with taeniae, grapes and a pyxis. Behind the 
seated youth is uneven ground, and a hare is seated upon an eleva- 
tion. The colors used are red, brown, green, blue and violet. 

EJXJR,OPE!. 

ITALY. 

Prehistoric and Classic Antiquities. 

ROMAN COINAGE AND EARLY OCCUPATION OF VENETIA.— Sig. Paolo 
Orsi has, in the Not. d. Scavi (1894, pp. 259-69), an interesting study 
on a find of Roman coins of the in century b. c, at Caltrano. This 
town occupies a strong position, which, in olden times, must have 
been of great strategical importance, at the feet of the Alps, guarding 
the crossing of a river and the communications between the plain of 
Vicenza and the rich table-land of Asiago. Here some workmen, in 
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preparing the foundations of a new church tower, came upon a jar of 
coins of which there must have been over a thousand. About 360 
came finally into the hands of the curate of the place, and these were 
carefully cleaned and studied by Sig. Orsi. 

These coins are all Roman Victoriati, of the third century b. c, all 
of one fundamental type, but varying greatly, not only in signs and 
symbols, but in size and form of the head of Jove in different compo- 
sitions of the reverse, different lettering of the exergue, etc. Some of 
these variants are evident signs of different emissions, while others 
simply show that different stamps, with but slight variants, were used 
for the same emission, in order to hasten the work. In so far as their 
state of preservation is concerned, they may be classified as follows : 

1 — Almost fresh from the mint, 2 
2— Very fresh, .... 7 
3— Fresh, .... 20 
4 — Somewhat used, . . .56 

An examination of the weight of these coins shows that it is not 
always in proportion to the apparent state of preservation of the coin 
as the average weight of the classes marked used and much used is 
greater than that of the fresh and very fresh. This confirms the 
theory that the apparently poor preservation is due, not so much to 
the wearing away of individual coins by circulation as to the worn-out 
condition of the matrix. 

In a circle of stones not far from the first find of coins, a dozen 
coins of Massalia were found near a skeleton. The five examined are 
hemidrachmas of silver, of ancient forgery, and exceedingly rude 
style. They belong to the Massaliot system, reduced under the infiu- 
ence of the Roman Victoriati, i. e., after 217 b. c, and they belong 
apparently to a North Italian manufactory of the close of the in cen- 
tury, whose products are found throughout upper Italy. The Victo- 
riatus was first introduced shortly after the conquest of lUyricum (22S 
B. c.) in a form suited for use as a fraction of the tridrachma, as it 
corresponds to i of the Roman denarius and J of the lUyrian coins. 
It thus represented a sort of Romano-IUyrian drachma. Its original 
weight was 3.41 grammes, but this first emission must have been 
restricted and short-Uved. When the denarius was reduced, in 217, the 
Victoriatus was also reduced to 2.92 gr. and made equal to the Corin- 
thian-Attic drachma : on this base it had a very wide issue, and served 
as provincial coinage or its prototype. They sometimes bear mono- 
grams of mortetarii, but never complete names of magistrates. Toward 
the end of the sixth century u. c, the coining of money is entirely 
concentrated in Rome, and all names of provincial mints disappear 
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from the Victoriati. No names of monetarii appear before 217, when 
they are given in monograms or initials; but at the close of the sixth 
century u. c. the names are spelled in full, and the victoriatus tends 
to disappear. 

Viewed in this light, the Victoriati of Caltriano may be classified as 
follows : 

Examples of issue of 228 or shortly before, weighing over 3.30 gr., 14 
" " " " 217, weighing less than 2.95 gr., . . .126 
" " issues between 228 and 217, weighing between 3.30 
and 2.95 gr., . . . . 210 

Further chronological light is cast by a few examples with signs of 
mint or monetarius ; thus : 
3 are coined by Matienus, c 234 

2 " " " Metellus, c 217 

8 " " " Cn. Bebius Tempilus, a 217-214 

3 are from the mint of Vibo, 218-189 

Historical considerations may prove under what circumstances 
these coins were hidden, during the last years of the third or the first 
of the second century b. c. In 191 Cisalpine Gaul was entirely occu- 
pied by the Romans : the foundation of Aquileia in 183 | 82 signalized 
the permanent installation of the Romans also in the Venetian pro- 
vince ; the conquest of the Histri and Liguri in 178 completes the 
conquest of Italy. The conquest of the race of mountaineers along 
the edge of the Venetian plain was, however, another and slower 
matter, and remains somewhat obscure. Their raids from their Alpine 
fastnesses into the plains were frequent and dangerous, and were 
answered by frequent Roman expeditions against their strongholds. 
It seems, therefore, probable that during the earliest decades of the 
second century b. c. a Roman expedition into the mountains of Asiago 
resulted in the destruction by fire of the native village (=Caltrano) 
then existing at the passage of the river Astagus, and that on the first 
rumors of the Roman approach this treasure was concealed. The 
owners never returned, for the position was one which the Romans 
would need to hold for the protection of the plain. 

The prevalence of the victoriatus as a circulating medium among 
the tribes of the Venetian fore- Alps is proved by finds in the table- 
lands of Sette Comuni Vicentini, Bostel di Rotzo, Tredici Oomuni 
Veronesi at S. Anna del Faedo. 

The tomb, with the Massalian semi-drachmas, precedes but slightly 
the period of the destruction of the village. 

ANCONA. — In Piazza Cavour some ruins and tombs have been 
brought to light in digging for the foundations of the new palazzo 
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delle Ferrovie. It is know that a church of S. Silvester existed here 
which was ruined in 510, and that the monastery of S. John Baptist 
was built here by the Benedictines in the xi century, and was almost 
destroyed when it was abandoned in 1464. On the hill just above 
the present square stood the old ch. of St. Stephen, the primitive 
cathedral of the city. The tombs and ruins recently found belong to 
the early Christian and mediseval, and are probably connected with 
these structures. — Not. d. Scavi, 1894, 234-7- 

S. ANGELO IN FORMIS. — A tile with an important graffito. — Carl 
Langeister has a note in the Scavi, (1894, pp. 284-7) on a remarkable 
inscription scratched upon a tile now in the Museo Campano in Rome. 
He reads it : n • d • e • c | Idibus lulis finget \ bipedas vxxxi | Actum 
Casilino \ Modesto ii el Probo cos. 

The date is 228 A. D. The bipeda is a kind of tile. The inscription 
therefore says that Celer must make on July 15 5031 bipedal tiles- 
As a single workman could make only from 137 to 260 tiles per day, 
this is probably intended as a joke. Prof. Barnabei thinks that it is 
to be interpreted that Celer had a contract to deliver that number of 
bricks on July 15. Actum Gamlino instead of Casilini is vulgar usage, 
and the only other inscription on which this name (Capua) has been 
found has the same locative form. 

This graffito is particularly interesting for the history of cursive 
writing, as no dated example of this time was hitherto known. Simi- 
lar nessi had been known from the wax tablets of Dacia, written in the 
time of Marcus Aurelius, but here are hgatures different in many 
respects- The entire character of the cursive writing is essentially 
different, and shows the development during the intervening century. 

AREZZO. — Terracotta ornamentation of a temple. — Comm. Gamurrini 
again calls attention in the Scavi (1894, pp. 276-7) to the site just out- 
ride the ancient Arretium, where the Teatro Petrarca is now being 
built. He had already noted that here flourished the pottery estab- 
lishments Annia, Memmia and Rasinia, which came to an end with 
the fall of the Republic ; that here passed a street bordered with 
trench tombs covered with tiles, and that certain terracotta fragments 
had come to light which led to the supposition that some small 
temple had stood on this site. 

A number of terracottas decorated in relief, recently given to the 
Museum, and found here during the work on the theatre, have 
afforded new material, although as is always the case, no systematic 
archaeological investigation was allowed or was possible. 

In 1872 there was found here an acroterium in terracotta, with the 
head of a man in relief, painted red, and at the same time a small 
marble cornice and a Corinthian capital. Two years ago the capital 
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of a Corinthian marble pilaster came to light, which must have 
belonged to one of the antae of the tempietto. The terracottas that 
appeared to belong to the structure are so diverse in style as to point 
either to the existence here of two small temples or to a reconstruc- 
tion or restoration of one. Among them is a reUef showing a Nereid 
on a marine monster, with traces of white, red and blue coloring. 
The art is rude and decadent rather than archaic ; and the figures are 
moulded and not modelled. The group was either fixed upon the 
metope or portion of frieze with nails or was walled in : it thus differs 
from other Campanian or Latin terracotta metopes. It is to be con- 
cluded that this Nereid formed part of a frieze of Nereids bearing the 
arms of Achilles, a subject represented on vases and sarcophagi. 
The temple may therefore have been consecrated to Vulcan, the- 
maker of the arms of Achilles, all the more that about it were the 
terracotta factories with their furnaces, and that the temple of Vulcan 
is known to have been situated outside the city. 

Beside this fragment of the frieze were found an acroterium with 
the head of a nymph, a piece of ornament with lilies and roses and 
crowned with isolated palmettos, also fragments of tiles. 

Important discovery of vases. — The Direction of the Museo Civico of 
Arezzo has undertaken new researches in the garden of Santa Maria 
in Gradi, within the city where the beautiful ware of Marcus Peren- 
nius was discovered in 1884. Complete success crowned this attempt. 
Examples were found of the superb ware of Nicephorus, Cerdo, 
Pylades and Tigranes, as weU as fragments representing the products 
of the last period of Perennian manufacture when Bargas and 
Cresceno took part in the work. 

Certain scenfes are most interesting and quite novel ; such are the 
wares decorated with caricatures representing comic scenes. Nothing 
of the sort had yet been found. Details will be given in another 
issue. — Not. d. Scavi, 1894, p. 93. 

BOLOGNA. — Prehistoric stele. — Among fragments handled in the 
storehouse of the Museum there was recently found a fragment of a 
stele of the Villanova period, with remains of a human figure and 
geometric decoration, all incised. The ornamentation consists of a 
border formed of a double maeander partly interrupted at one point 
by a rosette. Above this border is a broad space in which it is pos- 
sible that there were originally a number of figures. Only a part of 
one remains, a nude man with right arm raised. For the maeander 
compare the stele of S. Giovanni in Persiceto (Journal, IX, p. 132) ; 
for the rosette the Grabinski Amoaldi and Caprara steles (ibid) ; for 
the figure, compare the Caprara stele.— Brizio in Not. d. Scavi, 1894, 
pp. 270-1. 
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FIESOLE. — Archaic Etruscan Stele. — Prof. Milani writes in the Scavi 
(1894, p. 116) : " I have been able to secure for the Central Etruscan 
museum at Florence an important monument found some years ago 
near S. Ansano, in the commune of Fiesole. It is a sepulchral stele, 
of madgno, .40 m. high, .32 m. and .29 m. wide and .10 m. thick, on 
which are carved in low relief two well-preserved figures of archaic 
style. A bearded man (perhaps portrait of deceased), with moustache ; 
his body half covered with a mantle, and wearing curved boots. . : his 
left hand is open and in his right he holds a kantharos. In front of 
him stands a youth in a similar mantle, with nude feet, who holds in 
his left an oinochoe and acts as cup-bearer. The art and style are of 
the VI century: cf Not. d. Sc, 1889, p. 152, 183. 

MONTEPULCIANO. — Contents of a tomb. — A hall-tomb, which had fal- 
len in, was accidently found and contained a number of interesting 
objects. Among the bronzes was : (1) a game of Kottabos, having on 
top the monstrous kneeling winged figure of Tuchulcha the Etruscan 
Charun, whose nose is beak-shaped and whose cap is surmounted by 
two animal's ears and two goat horns ; (2) two candelabra, exactly 
alike, like those of the Mtiseo Gregoriano, i, pi. liii, 4, surmounted by a 
youth holding a horse, upon a channelled shaft, supported on three 
eagle's claws; (3) two stamnoi, with, finely chiselled mouth (Mus. Greg., 
I, pi. iv, 5) ; (4) another pair of slamnoi with handles rising from a pal- 
mette ; (5) a patera umbellicata decorated externally with most delicate 
leaf-work, while the interior has a rosette in the centre surrounded by 
dolphins. The other bronzes are less interesting. The bottom of a 
Kylix is important merely as fixing the date of all the objects at the 
close of the iv century, B. C. — Not. d. Scavi, 1894, pp. 237-41. 

PAVIA=TICINUM. — Roman bridge. — In consequence of the extreme 
lowness of the water in the river Ticino, Dr. Taramelli was able dur- 
ing the summer of 1893, to study a pier, the lower part of which re- 
mained beneath the present mediaeval bridge of Pavia. This pier is 
all that remains of the Roman bridge, the rest of which was destroyed 
or used as material at the time of its reconstruction in the Middle 
Ages. The Roman pier is perfect in form and structure and far 
superior to the heavier mediaeval piers. Dr. Taramelli's belief, con- 
firmed by a section of ancient arch still lying in the water, is that the 
entire Roman bridge was of stone-work, like those of Rome and Verona, 
and not partly of wood as was so often the case. He believes that it 
remained to a late period and that it is referred to as the pons vetus in 
a XII century work {De laudibus civitatis Papiae) which is particular in 
mentioning its stone piers and arches. The present bridge was built in 
1351-54, after the old bridge had fallen through, between 1330 and 1351. 
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Topography of the ancient city. — Dr. Taramelli notes that the mediaeval 
bridge has exactly the same position and direction as the ancient ; 
that as it lies at the end of what is now the main artery of the city, 
the Corso Vittorio Emanuele, it is probable that this street follows 
exactly the line of the main street of the ancient Roman city. Further- 
more the plan of the mediaeval city, which has hardly been altered, 
is in general of far greater regularity than is usual, and this leads to 
the conclusion that it substantially follows the lines of the ancient 
Roman streets. As a matter of fact the city which the Romans buUt, 
fortified and embellished never was involved in the general ruin of 
Italy. The disasters that befel it from the Goths and in 1004 were but 
very partial, and the Lombards and Franks as well as the later Ger- 
man emperors favored and enlarged the city. The core of the city, 
within the innermost of the triple circuit of walls, was always regarded 
as the most ancient and during the Middle Ages preserved several of 
its Roman arched gates. — Not. d. Scavi, 1894, pp. 73-87. 

ROME. — A NEW MUSEUM. — Thc opening of the halls of the archaeologi- 
cal warehouse between the Colosseum and the church of S. Gregorio 
took place on May 7. Here had been gathered from year to year a 
considerable mass of objects coming from the excavations. These 
have now been classified and arranged by the Archaeological commis- 
sion. The building was erected for the purpose between 1884 and 
1890. The arrangement is due to Prof Lanciani, who explained it in 
his address at the opening ceremonies. 

The first hall contains a proemium to the study of Roman antiqui- 
ties ; that is, the materials of construction and decoration used by the 
ancients and samples of the various methods of constructing. Here is 
the richest existing series of stamped bricks and of transmarine mar- 
bles ; samples of the art of the potter, marble cutter, modeller, mason, 
smith, wall painter and mosaicist ; examples of architectural orna- 
ment, doors, windows, baths, cauldrons, heating apparatus, etc. 

In the next two halls are the funeral contents of the very ancient 
tombs of the Esquiline anterior to or contemporary with the walls of 
Servius TuUius. Its importance for the beginnings of Roman civiliza- 
tion has been shown by Dressel, Pigorini and De Rossi, nor is there 
any other collection that can compare to it. Here are the two terra- 
cotta funeral cases imitated from the trunk of a tree sawed in two and 
hollowed out, thus going back to the original wooden prototype found 
on the borders of the lake of Gabii in 1889. Interesting also are sec- 
tions and contents of the Esquiline wells Qputicoli) into which were 
thrown the bodies of slaves and animals ; mouths of sepulchral wells ; 
cinerary urns of stone and terracotta ; tombs painted after the Etruscan 
fashion ; both hand-made pottery and Etruscan or Italo-Greek vases ; 
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imported Oriental and Egyptian objects especially of glazed ware ; 
objects of the bronze or iron age. In order to demonstrate how true 
is the tradition of the Alban origin of the founders of Rome, the con- 
tents of the early Alban are placed by the side of the early Roman 
necropolis. The collection is to be increased by the addition of further 
tombs that lie beneath the soil on Via delle Sette Sale near S. Martino : 
"they will be transported entire. 

Hall IV contains inscribed and carved monuments of the Republi- 
can period ; among which are especially to be noted the series of 
Totive figured terracottas recently found near the aedicula of Minerva 
Medica, and described on this page. In hall v are the figured marble 
sculptures, statues, heads, busts, reliefs, among them the well-known 
altar of Verminus, found in 1876 in Piazza del Macao. The last hall 
illustrates mainly the Roman aqueducts and contains the richest ex- 
isting series of inscribed lead pipes, cippi of the Anio Vetus, the Mar- 
cia Tepula and Giulia, pipes of the Marcia cut in stone 2200 years 
ago ; fountain genii ; fountains of various shapes ; a rostrum of the 
fountain built by Nero on the edge of the pond of his domvs aurea, 
found in the Botanical gardens where this museum building is situated ; 
a pump; regulating keys; models of piscine limarie; basins of foun- 
tains in terracotta, metal and marble, &c. 

The entire collection is but what could not find place in the Capito- 
line museums, of which it is really the surplus and overflow. 

Votive Objects of Temple of Minerva. — Near the Via Buonarroti there 
lias been found a large accumulation of fictile objects, mostly coming 
from the favissae of the temple of Minerva Medica, which stood in 
this part of the Esquiline, where similar votive deposits have been 
found during late years. Among them are 8 entire statuettes, 43 
headless statuettes, 42 fi-agments do., 90 heads, 11 parts of body, 2 
masks, 11 groups of the three seated Eleusinian divinities. 

Together with these were many small vases and other parts of 
funeral deposits, of rude manufacture and of crude black earthenware, 
evidently fi"om ruined tombs of the archaic Esquiline necropolis. 

Among the terracottas are three of unusual interest : a helmeted 
ihead of the goddess ; a fragment of a lamp with her name scratched 
in archaic lettering ; and a youthful female head, with hair just begin- 
ning to grow again in ringlets, probably a votive offering made restitu- 
iione sihi facta capillorum. — Not. d. Scavi, 1894, p. 278 : Bull. Arch. Com., 
1894, p. 145. 

Drawings of Roman Antiquities at Eton. — Prof. Lanciani is publishing 
a series of papers calling attention to a very important collection of 
drawings of Roman antiquities now in the library of St. Mary's College 
at Eton. It was made in Rome during the first thirty years of the 
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past century, by Dr. Richard Topham, of Windsor. It includes 2936 
drawings, distributed in 31 volumes, 18 of which contain 1849 draw- 
ings in red and black chalk ; 6 contain 383 water-colors and paintings ; 
7 contain 703 prints. The printed books form the richest and choicest 
series of those published during the xvi and xvii centuries. As for 
the drawings, there never was made a more complete collection of 
figured monuments of Graeco-Roman art, and is the more interesting 
that it was made before the dispersal of so many collections. The 
epigraphic collection is of but moderate value. 

In the first article Prof Lanciani treats merely of the drawings of 
figured antiquities in the museums of Rome (and some in Florence), 
and he mainly translates Topham 's catalogue prefixed to each volume. 
The drawings in red and black chalk are all exquisitely executed. 
Among the artists Giov. Domenico Campiglio easily ranks first for 
grace and delicacy of shading. He became later head of the Calco- 
grafia Camerale. Other artists are Giovanni Bigatti, who executed 
the drawings from Villa Mattel, and Calderi those fi-om Villa Medici. 
Lanciani calculates that Dr. Topham must have spent about $17,000 
for this part of his collection. 

In Lanciani's article the drawings are enumerated under museums 
alphabetically arranged. The series is closed by three miscellaneous 
volumes marked : (1) statues ; (2) bas-reliefs ; (3) miscellaneous. 

On fol. 74 of the volume of bas-reliefs, there is a drawing of part of 
a mosaic pavement in the baths of Caracalla. This important and 
known work is reproduced on pi. ix of the Bulletlino. A last volume 
in the form of an album, contains a number of fine drawings of 
triumphal arches. On fol. 63 and following, is a letter of B. Lodingtoa 
to Lord Vere Beauclerke, dated fi-om Tripoli of Barbary, June 12, 
1726. It speaks of drawings of a triumphal arch (of Gyrene ? ) which 
he had ordered done, while the admiral was at Port Mahon, at Minorca. 
There are three drawings of great importance and the monument is 
described. 

In another article Prof. Lanciani will publish the catalogue of the 
ancient paintings and mosaics of Rome, drawn and water-colored by 
Francesco Bartoli, son of Pietro Sante, commissioner of excavations 
in the time of the Albani pope. — Lanciani, in Bull. Com. Arch., 1894, 
pp. 164-87. 

The Attitude of the xvi Century toward Antiquities. — In his address at 
the opening of the new museum in the Botanical Gardens, on March 7, 
Prof. Lanciani entered largely into the question of the attitude of the 
Rome of the xvi century towards the relics of its great past. He hag 
been writing a history of excavations and researches in Rome, to 
accompany his great Plan of the ancient city, and has had access to 
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many groups of documents of which he here utUizes a small part. He 
shows how the communal authorities in the xvi century displayed 
both enthusiasm and care toward classic antiquities, seeking as far as 
possible to care for and purchase what was found, prop up imperilled 
structures, prevent threatened vandalism. Their finances were so 
straightened as to prevent much good that they would otherwise have 
been glad to accomplish. They had had to contend with a wholesale 
movement for the destruction of ancient Rome, in order to use its 
material in the construction of churches and palaces. Prof. Lanciani 
recounts some details of the barbarous attempt of Sixtus v to demolish 
the old structures. Patents were given by wholesale authorizing de- 
molitions. It was only through a popular uprising that the destruc- 
tion of the tomb of Cecilia Metella was prevented after it had actually 
commenced. When later, under Clement viii, S. John Lateran was 
being modernized, it is interesting to note how the bronze was secured 
for the decoration of the famous columns of the high altar. The con- 
tractor undertakes a journey through Etruria and ransacks its tombs, 
returning to Rome with many hundred pounds of small artistic 
bronzes, which, together with portions of the Pantheon beams, were 
put into the crucible. — BuU. Arch. Com., 1894, pp. 147-57. 

Male Statue. — Near the side-door of S. Andrea delle Fratte, in Via 
Capo le Case, a beautiful marble male statue has come to Hght. It is 
entirely nude, and lacks head, arms and lower limbs. It is slightly 
over life size and in its present state measures 1.25 m. in height. — 
Not. d. Scam, 1894, p. 279. 

ROME. — Part of an Ancient Calendar. — In connection with the clear- 
ing of certain rooms of an ancient Roman structure of early imperial 
time on the Via del Serpenti, a piece of a marble slab was found on 
which was inscribed a fragment of an early Roman calendar. Parts 
of two columns remain : on the left are the announcements for Sept. 
11-22: on the right those for Oct. 12-20. The lettering is in two 
sizes, the larger letters reproducing the very ancient tabulae fastorum. 
This calendar contains a number of interesting peculiarities. — Not. d. 
Scam, 1894, pp. 242-7. 

The Curatores Operum Publicorum. — The curatores aedium saerarum et 
operum locorumque publicorum tumdorum, which is the complete title of 
the senators pla<;ed in charge of public places under the Empire, were 
two in number, and were selected at the beginning among those of 
praetorian and consular rank. At first their office was the same, each 
having equal supervision over both public buildings and temples, but 
it would appear that later there was a division of labor and one be- 
came the curator operum puilicorum and the other curator aedium sacra- 
rum. This division seems, however, to have been de facto and not de 
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jure, as they continued often to work in common under the common 
title. The division dejure had, however, taken place in the time of 
Diocletian for the Notitia Dignitatum states that both were SMb disposl- 
tione praefecti urhis; namely, the v. c. curator operum maximorum and 
the V. c. curator operum publicanorum. Of the four curae or administra- 
tions whose foundation is attributed by Suetonius to Augustus, the 
cura viarum was established in 20 b. c, the cura aquarum in 11 b. c.r 
the cura alvei Tiberis not later than 6 b. c. Mommsen regards the 
fourth of these, the cura operum publicorum, to be the latest of all. Sig. 
Cantarelli, however, in his monograph in the Bullettino, regards it as 
the earliest in date, believing Suetonius to have enumerated them in 
chronological order. The monograph just mentioned pubHshes the 
series of these curators of monuments, and is rendered necessary, in 
the writer's estimation, by the fact that the list published in 1881 by 
Klein in the Rheinisches Museum not only contains errors, but comes 
only as far as Diocletian, and contains some lacunae which have been 
filled by recent epigraphic discoveries. The following is the list of 
names given by Cantarelli : 

1. Q. Varius Geminus : under Augustus. C. ix, 3306. The only cu- 

rator designated in an inscription with the fuU title given at 
the head of this note. He comes at the close of the reign of 
Augustus. 

2. Torquatus Novdlncs Atticus : under Tiberius : from Milan : was pro- 

consul in Gaul under Tiberius and Caligula. C. xiv, 3602. 

3. A. Vitellius: under Nero: was curator between a. d. 60 and 68 

before becoming legate and then emperor. Suet. Vit. 5. 

4. On. Pinarius Cornelius Clemens : under Nero, at close of reign : 

Klein, 4. 

5. T. FUwius Sabinus, nephew of Vespasian, was curator under his 

uncle. C. VI, 814. 

6. C. Julius Proculus : under Trajan, after being consul in 104. C. 

X, 6658. 

7. P. Metilius Secundum Pontianus : under Hadrian. Was governor of 

Numidia in 123. C. xi, 3718. 

8. L. Minudus Natalis Quadronius Verus Junior: under Hadrian. 

Held this office after consulate and before his governorship of 
Africa, i. e., 127-130. C. ii, 4510. 

9. L. Burbuleius Optatus lAgarianus : held office after his consulship 

in 135 and his legation in Cappadocia in 138. C. x, 6006. 
10. and 11. Names unknown: under |Hadrian. C. vi, 1854 and 858. 

12. Ti. [Julius'] Severus: under Antoninus Pius. C. I. Gr. 4033. 

13. M. Cutius Priscus, etc. : under Antoninus Pius. Was consul suffete 

before taking this office : legate of Dalmatia in 147. 
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14. L. Rufus Lollianus Avitus and T. Statilius Maximus: year 146. C. 

VI, 1008. 

15. P. Salvius Julianvs and 0. Popilius Gams Pedo : year 150. The 

former was the compiler of the edictum perpetimm and was con- 
sul in 148, his colleague Pedo heing consul suffete in the same 
year. C. vi, 855. 

16. Cselius . . . illiamis Maximus : year 159. 

17. L. Dasumius Tullius Tascus: under Marcus Aurelius. Author of 

Senatusconsultus Dasumianus : consul under Antoninus Pius. 
C. XI, 3365. 

18. M. lallius Bassus Fabius Valerianus and 0. Julius Gommodus Orfiti- 

anus : year 161. The former was consul suifete shortly before 
161, and together with his family embraced Christianity, a fact 
of special interest. C. vi, 1119^. 

19. M. Servilius Fahianus Maximus : under Marcus Aurelius. Of. Bull. 

Arch. Com., 1891, pp. 124-5. Was consul before occupying 
this office, after which governed Moesia, 161-169. C. vi, 1517. 

20. Maecius Rufus: year 166. Confused by Klein with the Maecius 

Rufus who was proconsul of Bythinia in 79. C. vi, 360. 

21. M. Claudius Fronto: year 167. Distinguished in Parthian War, 

166. Consul suffete, 178. C. in, 1457. 

22. Quintus Antistius Adventus Postumius AquUinu^: year 169. His 

inscription found in prov. of Constantine, Africa. 

23. T. Amiellius Mardanus : year 175. C. vi, 3702. 

24. Arsenius Marcdlus : year 181. C. vi, 861. 

25. M. Valerius Bradua Mauricius: under Commodus. Was consul 

suffete in 191. C. v, 7783. 

26. Seius Superstes and M. Fabius Magnus: year 193. C. vi, 1585". 

27. T. Arrius Bassianus : year 199. C. vi, 1352. 

28. C. Julius Galerius Asper : under Septimius Severus. Praetor before 

and consul after this office. C. xiv, 2505. 

29. P. Catius Sabinus and Aelius Romanus: year 210. Was urban 

praetor, twice consul, once before and once after this office. 
Bull. Q. VIII, 80. 

30. Cmcilius Aris and Paulinus : year 214. Bull. Arch Com., 1884, p. 8. 

31. L. Annius Italicus Honoratus: under Elagabalus. Cf. Bull. Arch. 

Com., 1891, p. 118. C. iii, 6154. 

32. T. Clodius Pupienus Pulcher Maximus: under Alexander Severus, 

son of Emperor Pupienus (?) C. xiv, 3593. 
83. Clodius Pompeianus : year 244. Kaibel, Inscr., 1045. 

34. L. Aelius Hdvius Dionysius : under Diocletian. Was prefect of 

Rome in 301 : proconsul of Africa in 298. C. vi, 1673. 

35. Valerius Comazon : year 299. Kaibel, Inscr., 1026. 
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36. Q. Flavins Maesius Egnatius Lollianus Mavortius : under Constan- 
tine. Well-known personage under Constantine, Constantine 
II and Constans. 

Beside these, there are a few of uncertain date: (1) Niger et Gor- 
eonius; (2) L. Pomponius Grains; (S) Aurelius C . . . ; (4) FaMus...; 
(5) Unknown ; (6) Vibulius (J) 

TERRACINA. — Temple of Jupiter discovered. — Immediately above the 
town of Terracina a bluff rises abruptly, overhanging town and sea, 
and on a plateau, in part artificial, was a structure whose massive 
arched substructures have been much studied and admired. They 
have been generally regarded as part of a palace or praetorium of 
Theodoric the Goth. 

Recent excavations have proved what was believed by more than 
one archaeologist, including myself, that these substructures did not 
belong to the late period of the Goths, but to the best Roman period, 
that is, the age of Augustus or earlier. The ground plan of an im- 
portant temple above these substructures has been laid bare, and there 
is no doubt that it is the famous temple of Jupiter Anxur. We defer 
until our next issue a full account of the discoveries with illustra- 
tions. — Ed. 

TIVOLI-TIBUR. — Temple of Hercules. — An inscribed cippus has re- 
cently been added to the Museo Nazionale of Rome, which appears to 
have belonged to the famous temple of Hercules at Tibur. It reads : 
Piublius') Fulcinius Vergilitis Marcellus, praef(ectus) fabrum, tiib{unus) 
mil(itura) leg(ionis septimae) Gem(inae) Felicis, praef(ectus) equitum alae 
Parthor(um), subcurator aedium sacrarum et operum locorumque publicor- 
(um), subpraef(ectus) class(is) praet(oriae) Misenenm, curio p(ppuli) 
R(omani) sacris faciundis, Herculi Victori. 

Two holes at the top show that the cippus supported a statuette of 
Hercules Victor, the protecting divinity of the ancient Tibur, to whom 
this statuette with its cippus was a votive offering. The giver, P. 
Fulcinius Vergilius Marcellus, had not had, up to the time of this 
gift, a particularly brilliant career. His main titles are legionary 
tribune and prefect of an ala. — Not. d. Scam, 1894, pp. 283-4. 

VENICE — History of a Cretan inscription. — Dr. T. Ricci, who has been 
making during the past year or more a specialty of Cretan inscrip- 
tions, has made an interesting discovery in connection with the famous 
Cretan inscription in St. Mark's at Venice. Having detached it he 
found that three of its sides were decorated with a finely-preserved 
fi-ieze in the style of the xiii century. He found that in reality the 
slab had been before 1882 in the fa§ade where it must have been placed 
before 1275. The inscription must, therefore, have been transported 
to Venice from Constantinople or Krete on the triumphal return of 
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Doge Dandolo in 1204. This proves that not it but another copy of 
the treaty between the two cities formed the basis of the well-known 
Venetian MS. copy of the original — Not. d. Scavi, 1894, pp. 232-3. 

VERONA. — The Roman theatre. — It had always been known that in 
Koman times Verona possessed not only an amphitheatre but an im- 
portant theatre, situated at the foot of the coUe di S. Pietro, and extend- 
ing thence to the banks of the Adige. Between 1834 and 1840 Cav. 
Andrea Monga brought to light several important parts of the theatre 
and attempted to reconstruct it in drawings. Among the objects dis- 
covered by him were statues, friezes, inscriptions, fine marbles and 
coins important for the history of the theatre. Nothing, however, was 
published, and after his death, in 1861, the objects discovered lay neg- 
lected in a cellar. Hence it is known but to a few that this theatre at 
Verona is earlier in date than the amphitheatre, and important for 
both historical and archaeological reasons. 

At the close of 1893 Sig. S. Ricci, who is becoming well known as a 
student of Greek epigraphy, obtained financial assistance of the 
municipality of Verona in order to carry on further investigations and 
to photograph more important objects found in the area of the theatre 
since 1757. Tentative trenches were dug between Nov. 29 and Dec. 
15 with remarkable success, proving the urgency of systematic and 
complete excavations for the uncovering of the entire area of the 
theatre and its grandiose substructures. 

Sig. Ricci has obtained the permission to use the inedited notes and 
drawings of Cav. Monga, and will soon publish a monograph with 
historic introduction under the auspices of the R. Deputazione Veneta 
di Storia Patria. 

The attempts were made in five places, and were only carried far 
enough to prove the existence of the theatre at different portions of its 
circuit. 

1. Between piazzetta S. Libera and piazzetta del Redentore, in con- 
tinuation of the scena and E. end of orchestra : excavation showed 
vertical slabs, and back of them wall which here follows curve of cavea. 

2. In cavea, towards river, opposite entrance, three steps were found 
in place ; also six steps of one of the scalaria giving access to the cunei 
and praedncliones ; also first half step of cavea. Then the entire 
Bcalarium was uncovered. 

3. In the centre of piazzetta di S. Libera the trial excavations 
proved that the first half step and the three lower rows for the sub- 
sellia are continuous throughout the semi-circle. Here came to light 
the opening and paxt of the course of a fine euripus or canal, in splen- 
did preservation, 1.56 m. high by 1.03 m. wide, with stone slabs on 
top and bottom. Beginning at this east end, the euripus was cleared 
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for a distance of 16 m. It was ascertained to continue to a further 
length of 21.15 m., always following the curve of the cavea : at a dis- 
tance of 37.50 m. it is joined by the section already discovered by 
Monga toward the Adige. The point of departure discovered in the 
piazetta di S. Libera is not, however, the ancient opening of the 
euripus, which extended in a straight light a little further toward the 
Adige and then continued at right angles to itself in the direction of 
the piazetta del Redentore, joining the section there already discovered. 

4. On the vicolo di S. Libera it was possible to study the substruc- 
tures of the cavea in tufa blocks, and above them the wall a calces- 
truzzo which sustained the subsella. 

5. The most productive trench was the last dug along the west 
front of the theatre. Here comes to light one of the side walls of the 
stairway with its outer cornice. It is built of tufa, and the fa§ade is 
decorated with enormous columns, above which is a broad cornice. 

These various trial trenches have given a better knowledge of the 
substructures, architectural sections and construction, and led to the 
discovery of very important architectural members. 

The objects already referred to as discovered by Monga in his exca- 
vations have been transported to the former convent of S. Gerolamo.. 
Among them are to be noted the following pieces: Four busts 
crowned with laurel and vine that must have belonged to two decora- 
tive hermae: apparently of Greek marble and fine workmanship. 
Two represent the youthful types and two the adult types of 
Dionysos and a satyr, in evident contrast. There are several portions 
of the imperial throne : a sphynx and part of another, that may have 
formed part of the spaUiere. To the spalliera and bracdale belong some 
Greek reliefs of extreme delicacy and beauty, representing the head of 
a ram and that of a cock. The spalliera ends in a charming little 
satyr. Part of the other half of back and arm is still walled into the 
Museo Pilarmoniro (No. 417). Another fine piece is a torso of great 
beauty, which has been restored as a caryatid. There are, beside, two 
colossal marble statues, of which many pieces have been found at 
difi'erent times. One ol these is in the type of a satyr, and rests upon 
its right knee [as in the figure in the theatre of Dronysos at Athens.} 

Innumerable fragments of circular ornaments, such as gorgoneia 
in a rayed and decorated circle, have been found. A number of the 
reliefs found belong to the class of oscilla, of which some specimens 
are preserved in the museum at Naples. Such has been the destruc- 
tion of the delicate gems of sculpture that but few have been pre- 
served entire, though each fragment is worthy of study and illustration. 
One of these double scenes has been preserved entire, and a second 
has been put together again almost completely. The former is, so to- 
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speak, a paeudopelta, whose moon-shaped ends represent affronted 
griffins, as is the case also in Naples. In the field is, on one side, a 
combat between a gladiator and a tiger, and on the other a sphinx 
holding with its right paw a body, whose head, with other human 
remains, appears further on. The second oscilla has representations 
of satyrs allusive to theatrical scenes. 

There are also numberless architectural fragments of both Ionic and 
Corinthian orders ; cornices, capitals, columns, plinths, simas, etc. ; 
and also a great variety of exquisite Oriental and African marbles that 
served as revetment to the parts of the theatre that were visible. The 
above were discovered not only by Cav. Monga, but also, in a differ- 
ferent locality by Sig. Gian Maria Fontana. 

Finally there are fragments of mosaics, terracottas, painted walls, 
balnear amphorae, terracotta acroteria and autefixes, epigraphic frag- 
ments of various periods. — Not. d.Scavi, 1894, pp. 223-9. 

VISENTIUM-BISENZIO (near Capodimonte). — The new exploration of the 
Visentian necropolis, referred to in the Scavi for 1892, p. 404, was 
carried on, partly at la Palazetta, where the earliest excavations of the 
ancient Visentium, or Visentia, took place (Scavi, 1866, etc.,) and 
partly in the contrada Polledrara, not far from where the third primi- 
tive group in this important necropolis was found. 

The first sepulchral group or cemetery, with ossuaries of primitive 
type and cabin-shaped urns, was discovered in 1885, by carrying the 
excavations below the burials in tufa cases. The second group, also 
■of primitive character, but with tufa cases for inhumation alternating, 
at the same level, with Italic wells, was formed in the lowest section 
of the Visentian necropolis, almost at the lake's edge on the plana di 
S. Bernardino. This cemetery, independent of the first, and bounded 
by a circle of stones, was accurately and completely explored by 
Pasqui in November, 1886 (Scavi, 1886, pp. 177-205). Therefore, the 
investigations in December of that year were carried on to the south 
of S. Bernardino, at la Polledrara. Here was found the third ceme- 
tery with alternating trench and well tombs, similar to that of S. Ber- 
nardino, also carefully described by Pasqui in Scavi, 1886, pp. 290-314. 

The new investigations of 1892 were carried on about 400 m. from 
the cemetery of S. Bernardino, on a site called Porto Madonna. Here 
was found by Sig. Brenciaglia a fourth primitive cemetery, which he 
noticed in the Scavi for 1892, pp. 404 sqq. In April Prof Milani vis- 
ited the site, and having had some sample tombs excavated in his 
presence, found that this cemetery of Porto Madonna corresponded to 
the others, except that there were no inhumations alternating with 
the well-tombs, all of which were on the same level and very close 
together, at a depth of about one metre. The tomb furniture was 
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always placed inside tufa recipients, sometimes hemispherical, some- 
times almost cylindrical, provided with a cover which is at times 
rotund, somewhat of the style of the fictile cover of the ritual ossu- 
aries in the shape of a double truncated cone, at times on the type 
of the helm, at times again, on the type of the roof of the cabin-urns. 
The steles of the primitive Faliscan necropolis which have more ex- 
actly the form of the cabin-roof, and a similar stele found here at 
Villutium in 1886, prove beyond a peradventure that the ancient 
Italics intended to give to their necropolis the appearance of a city 
of the dead, by imitating the cabins, the usual dwelling, not only in 
the recipients of the mortal remains, but even at times in the object 
which contained the ritual sepulchral furniture, and at times in the 
steles which marked, above ground, the tomb of the defunct. 

The funerary urns are cabin-shaped. In the example illustrated on 
p. 125 of the Scavi, the cabin-urn has all the details on the roof; the 
two capreoli and the two cantherii leaning on the columen : these, as 
well as the eaves of the roof, are peculiarly channeled in imitation of 
the wood of which, in the original huts, they were made. Among the 
contents several types are to be noted : (1) Kyathas with striated body 
and handles ; (2) ossuaries and other vases decorated with geometric 
graffiti, such as maeanders, triangles and squares variously arranged 
(e. jr., in checker-board). Many vases are of the Villanova type. One 
of a very pecuHar type is described where the body is striated and the 
handle formed of a pair of horses, immediately behind whom is a 
man who holds them captive by reins or flexible bands that seem to 
cover their eyes. The style is extremely rude. 

Later Contents of Tufa Cases.— The funeral contents of the tufa case- 
tombs of this necropolis were in part known by the descriptions and 
illustrations of Pasqui in the Scavi for 1886 (p. 177 sqq.), and of Helbig 
in the BvU. Inst, 1886, p. 19 sqq. The tombs of this character lately 
opened furnished objects of the same character and dating from about 
the same period with black-figured Greek vases, to be ascribed rather 
to the VI than to the v century b. c. Two of these tombs were par- 
ticularly rich in bronzes ; one of these is a Kyathos of remarkably fine 
style and decoration. Its handle is decorated in relief with two 
hieratic figures, probably representing priestesses: between themr 
seated on the crown of the handle, is a thick-set figure, evidently an 
Etruscan divinity, probably Thufltha-Turan. The vase was probably 
for libations.— MiLANi, in Not. d. Scavi, 1894, pp. 123-141. 

SICILY. — Dr. Orsi, in this year's archseological campaign in the pro- 
vince of Syracuse, in Sicily, has explored three localities, viz., some 
fresh ground in the necropolis of the " Fusco," a necropolis of the 
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second Siculan period belonging to the city of Thapsos, and the 
Christian catacombs of S. Giovanni. 

SYRACUSE.— The tombs found at the " Fusco " in very large numbers 
all belong to the most ancient period of Syracuse ; and however subject 
to dispute may be the chronology of that town, Dr. Orsi attributes 
them to the end of the eighth or the beginning of the seventh century 
B. c. They contained many earthenware ossuaries of geometric style, 
some of which recall the Dipylon type; a number of small lehythoi of 
proto-Corinthian style, both geometric and zoomorphic ; as well as 
some vases ornamented either with geometric designs or animals. 
Amongst the small objects found as gravegoods, were some scaraboei 
in paste, metal fibulse in bone or amber sheaths, boat-shaped fihulee of 
bronze, which are rarely found in Greek tombs, and a silver necklace 
with large pearls of discoidal form. Many of the sepultures had been 
rifled in barbaric times, when the invaders buried their dead in the 
necropolis, violating the Greek tombs and placing fresh corpses therein 
without completely emptying the graves of their contents, save those 
of intrinsic value. The barbarian remains found in this necropolis 
seem to belong^ to the fifth to the seventh century a. d. 

THAPSOS. — In the necropolis of Thapsos, in the peninsula of Mag- 
nisi, a large quantity of pottery, both Mycensean and of native Siculan 
art, has been found. But the most remarkable feature of this ceme- 
tery is the architectural decorations of the entrances to the tombs, 
such as are not found in any necropoUs of this period. Some objects, 
as the pearls in paste and bronze arms, leave us in doubt whether 
they are of PhcBuician origin or of genuine Mycensean raaike.—Athe- 
nseum, Sept 8. 

CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

CONGRESS OF CHRISTIAN ARCH/EOLOGY AT SALONA. — One of the 
most unique gatherings in these days of cosmopolitanism, of learning 
and inter-ecclesiastical comity, was the First General Congress of 
Christian Archaeologists recently assembled near Salona, on the Dal- 
matian coast. At this was assembled leading scholars from all 
Europe, representing the Roman Catholic, Greek Catholic and Protest- 
ant faiths, discussing in the best of harmony the problems and per- 
plexities of Christian archaeology and monumental theology. The 
place of meeting was the historic Spalato, built in and around the 
ruins and remnants of the magnificent palace to which Diocletian, 
after his furious but vain eSbrts to stamp out the Christian religion, 
retired, and where, in 313, shortly after Constantine and Licinius had,, 
in Milan, issued the proclamation of religious tolerance, he committed 
suicide. Within these walls it was that Christian scholars from many 
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lands and tongues assembled to discuss the historic antiquities of the 
religion, the builder of this mighty palace, the dimensions of which 
exceed anything of the kind save the immense royal structures of the 
Orient, so hated. The neighboring Salona is a rich storehouse of early 
Christian antiquities, and the energetic director of the Museum, the 
Roman Catholic archaeologist, Mgr. Bulic, inaugurated the movement 
that resulted in the assembling of this the first convention of Chris- 
tian archaeologists ever held. The other Roman Catholic specialists 
in this line warmly seconded the project, especially Dr. Neumann, 
professor of theology in Vienna. The Committee of Preparation con- 
sisted of eight Roman Catholic scholars, together with the Greek 
Catholic Dr. Kondakoff, of St. Petersburg, and Dr. Victor Schultze, of 
the University of Greifswald, the leading Protestant scholar in this 
line of research. About one hundred participated in the discussions, 
in which the use of the Latin language predominated, but in which 
the Italian, German and Croatian were also largely used. Every lead- 
ing country of Europe was represented except Prance and England. 
There were four representatives from Germany, of whom three were 
Protestants. Among the leading speakers two were Protestants, 
namely, Professor Schultze, who spoke on the necessity for establish- 
ing museums for Christian archaeology, and Professor Bosse, of Kiel, 
who spoke on photography as an aid for archaeological research. Mgr. 
de Waal presided at the Convention, but the two leading Roman 
Catholic scholars, namely, de Rossi, of Rome, and Kraus, of Tubin- 
gen, could not be present. One of the pleasant features of the Con- 
vention was a banquet given by the Bishop of Spalato to thirty mem- 
bers of the Congress from abroad, to which, also, all the Protestants 
present were invited. The city of Salona also gave an official banquet 
to the visitors, and entertained all, irrespective of confessional status, 
in a royal manner. The Convention joined in sending telegrams of 
congratulations to the Pope and to the German Emperor. The Con- 
gress adjourned with the benediction of the Bishop, to meet in second 
convention in Ravenna. — N. Y. Independent, Oct. 18. 

The Congress for Christian Archaeology at Spalato passed a resolu- 
tion at its closing plenary session for the publication of a work on the 
Christian inscriptions in Austro-Hungary and in Bosnia. It also ex- 
pressed a wish that Christian archaeology should be made a matter of 
instruction in the theological faculties of the universities and in classi- 
cal seminaries. The next Congress is to be held in 1897 at Ravenna. 
— Athenxum, Sept. 8. 

LUCCA. — Lombard Documents. — G. Simonetti studies in the Studi Slorici 
(ill, 2), the Lombard diplomas in the archiepiscopal library of Lucca. 
They had already been published by Muratori (Ant. Med. sev. i), Bar- 
socchini {Mem. e doc. per servire alia Storia di Lucca), Troya (Cod. dipl. 
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hng."), and others. These diplomas date from a. d. 686 to 744 and 
number 150. They are often of importance for the history of art, as 
when they relate to the foundation of churches and monasteries. 

ROME. — Eaqle-shaped gold fibula. — One of the last pieces of work ac- 
complished by De Rossi was an article on a gold fibula in the form of 
an eagle which was found in 1888 in a tomb on the Via Flaminia, 
near the basilica of S. Valentino. This tomb was quite outside the 
area of the cemetery of the basilica, and evidently was that of a 
stranger : its structure and its contents were both singular. The tombs 
of barbarians throughout the north of Europe, especially those of the 
Franks, belonging to the Merovingian period, contain numerous fibulas 
in the form of birds, especially eagles. These are apparently the 
military decorations called phalerae pectorales and were in use especially 
among the Goths. They are in cloisonn^ work filled in with garnets 
or enamel. The example found near Rome belonged evidently to one 
of the warriors of Alaric or of the Ostrogoths that fought against Rome 
in the Gothic wars of the sixth century. — Bull. Arch. Com., 1894, pp. 
158-63. 

ROME (near). — Subterranean Cemetery on Monte Mario. — The last num- 
ber of the Bullettino di Archeologia Oristiana comes to me, two months 
after Comm. De Rossi's death, edited by his old friend and faithful 
secretary Prof Gatti. Its publication will not be continued (see p. 661) 
as it was personal to De Rossi. Its contents, then, are, together with 
the edition of the Martyrologium Hieronymianum, his literary testament, 
and we will make our summary particularly full. 

" A discovery made during recent years has led me to study the sub- 
terranean cemetery called of S. Onofrio in campagna because it is 
situated a short distance beyond the modem church of that name on 
Monte Mario, to the right of the present road, near the old Aurelian and 
Triumphal roads. . . It does not properly belong to Roma Sotteranea, 
for I have fixed its limits within the zone of three miles from the 
ancient city walls. The site of this cemetery is somewhat beyond this 
limit . . . and belongs therefore rather to the suburban villages than 
to the inhabitants of the metropolis," but its interest is none the less 
for it is but another proof of the great difiusion of Christianity in the 
first centuries in the neighborhood of Rome. 

Its discovery. — The discovery of this cemetery is said to have taken 
place in 1674 as we learn from the rare book of Carlo Padre-Dio 
{Misure delle selte e nave chiese, etc.,) published in 1677. Its discoverer, 
Domenico Ricciardi, wrote a treatise regarding it in 1677 (Tratiato dd 
cemeterio nella via Aurelia) still in MS., in which he stated the cemetery 
to be that of S. Lucina, in which were buried the Saints Processus 
and Martinianus, of apostolic times. In a document of 1669 it is 
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■called the cemetery of S. Lucina or S. Agatha and the latter name 
became the favorite one. The date 1669 proves that the cemetery was 
known somewhat before the alleged discovery of 1674. 

It is needless to waste time in showing that this could not be the 
cemetery of S. Lucina, which is known to be one of the nearest to the 
city and not the furthest on the via Aurelia. Comm. ISnrico Steven- 
son proposes to see in it the cemetery of SS. Eusebius, Pontianus, Vin- 
centius and Peliegrinus, whose legend asserts them to be buried in 
arenario miliario VI inter viam Aureliam et Triumphalem. The term 
arenarium describes the cemetery, but its position does not correspond, 
nor is there any monumental evidence to confirm the identification. 
■" I regard it as extremely probable that the cemetery I am describing 
belonged to the faithful who dwelt in the monies Vaticani near the via 
Triumphalis, and that it belongs to the class of those of the country 
villages of the classic period in the Roman campagna." 

Christian Inscriptions found in the Oratory of S. Grace on Monte Mario. 
— A notable group of Christian cemeterial inscriptions found, a few 
years since, in taking to pieces the pavement of the oratory of S. 
Croce, in the Villa Millini on Monte Mario, appear to have come from 
this cemetery. This oratory was demolished on account of the defen- 
sive fortifications being erected around Rome. It had been built in 
1350, restored in 1470, and decorated in 1696. The pavement was 
found to have been partly made up of cemeterial inscriptions laid 
face downward. "Armellini, in his Chiese di Roma, has published 
them, but without recomposing the fragments or being able to state 
from which of the many Roman catacombs they were taken. I shall 
be able to demonstrate that a number came from the cemeteries of 
Callixtus, Domitilla, Helena and Pontianus, in consequence of the 
excavations made there at the close of the xvii century by Tabretti 
and Boldetti. Perhaps the others, or a part of them, came from the 
cemetery of Monte Mario, whose exploration was begun about 1670." 
This group of inscriptions has been transferred to the lipsanoteca of 
the Cardinal Vicar. 

The most important of these inscriptions is one that forms part of 
a funerary poem originally in the catacomb of Callixtus ; a modern 
fac-simile existing in the museum at Urbino. The inscriptions of 
unknown provenience are all cemeterial, i. e., used as slabs for closing 
the sepulchral loculi, and are all, with one exception. Christian. One 
only bears the Constantinean monogram; all the rest have no special 
sign of the age of the Peace, but are in a style that seems anterior to 
it. It is natural to suppose that they come, at least in part, from the 
neighboring cemetery of Monte Mario. 

A. L. Feothingham, Jr. 

Princeton, December 1, 1894. 



